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New Idea Promises Lower Building 
and Labor Costs 


Oregon’s self-feeding silo is feeding 60 cows 
and saving $100 per month in labor . . . 


Condensed from Corvallis Gazette-Times 


Marion Teal, Farm Editor 


A multi-use, pole-frame barn 
that is being used as a self- 
feeding silo is reducing labor 
cost by $100 a month, according 
to two Oregon State College 
researchers. 


Animal husbandman, Joe B. 
Johnson, and agricultural engi- 
neer, L. W/ Bonnicksen, report 
that the silo has successfully fed 
60 head of beef cattle for 3 
months. Building costs for the 


Reprinted by permission from Corvallis Gazette-Times, Corvallis, Oregon 
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70 by 24 foot building (not in- 
cluding sidesheds) would be 
about $3,500 for farmers. Costs 
would drop to $2,000 to $2,500 
if a farmer used only his own 
labor. The silo is 10 feet high, 
will hold 300 tons of silage. 


Johnson and Bonnicksen 
point out that the building is 
just a covered shed open at both 
ends. The entire floor of the 
center area is of concrete, ex- 
tending out enough at the ends 
so the cattle stand on concrete 
when feeding. 


Silage is put in the building 
as it is in a trench silo. Material 
can be brought in the open 
ends and dumped on the con- 
crete floor and then moved 
about by a tractor blade to a 
height of 10 feet, as high as the 
side walls. Of course, the silage 
should be well packed to pre- 
vent spoilage, the tractor press- 
ing it down thoroughly. It is 
important in this silo, as in any 
other type, to use some kind of 
material — beet pulp, ground 
corn cobs, or whatever is recom- 
mended and available in any 
area—to absorb silage juices, 
so that valuable food nutrients 
will not be wasted in liquids 
which drain away. 

If the silage is elevated or 
blown, the feed rack is used as 
an end wall. Then the tractor 
can be removed from the top 
of silage by driving it over load- 
ing planks onto a truck and 
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from there onto a ramp or em- 
bankment. 

The college experiment has 
shown that the 21-foot feed rack 
with 12 feeding spaces at only 
one end is enough to handle 
60 cattle, because the animals 
all do not eat at the same time. 
There was very little spoilage. 
However, silage could be fed at 
one end and hay at the other 
end, if desired. 


The college experiment also 
has shown that the movable feed 
racks now in use do not get 
pushed forward sufficiently by 
the cattle, so must be pushed 
by tractor. But this does not re- 
quire much labor. 


There’s enough room atop 
the 10 feet of silage for tractor 
clearance. The space will be 
used for hay storage in the col- 
lege building. 

Bonnicksen and Johnson say 
that other types of feed racks 
could be used—such as a sus- 
pension variety which the cattle 
could push forward—but they 
believe this would permit more 
waste of feed. With the kind 
in use, there is very little waste. 
Having feed racks at both ends 
does not mean that twice as 
many cattle can be fed, because 
the 300 tons of silage which 
this building will hold is about 
the right amount for 65 beef 
cattle for the winter. 


The center area of the build- 
ing now used as a silo could be 
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used in other ways. The silo 
walls are removable. With some 
rearrangements to allow ventil- 
ation and protection from mois- 
ture, the structure could be used 
to store grain. It might be prac- 
tical for some farmers to store 
barley this way for a few years 
and then convert the bin to live- 
stock use. 

Also, the center could be used 
for hay storage alone, or as a 
machine shed, or with movable 
gates it could be partitioned in- 
to pens for various aninmials. 

Two types of sheds could be 
added to the main structure. 
One could be a narrow shed 


with a concrete floor and bunk 
that would be used for grain 
feeding. The other could be a 
wide shed with dirt floor which 
would serve as a loafing shed. 
Poles and walls were pressure 
treated and should last about 35 
to 50 years. 


Plans for the multi-use pole- 
frame barn may be obtained by 
writing to the Agricultural 
Engineering Specialist, Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 


The complete set of plans 
consists of: 











Oregon 
Type of Drawing Title Plan No. Sheet No. 
1. Pictorial view of Multi-Use Pole-Frame 7211-1 1 
barn Barn 
2. Plain view Multi-Use Pole-Frame 7211-1 2 
Barn 
3. Cross sectional view Multi-Use Pole-Frame 7211-1 3 
Barn 
4. Pictorial view of Pole-Frame 7034-3 1 
roof Trussed Roof 
5. Details of truss Pole-Frame 7034-3 2 
Trussed Roof 
6. Details of silo wall Pole-Frame 7035-2 1 
Silo Wall 





The cost of the above complete set of plans, 6 sheets, is $1.85. If you order, 
Order plans by number and name. 


In addition to the above plans, Extension Circular 559, “Pole-Frame Construc- 
tion,” is needed for additional details and information on construction and erection. 
Extension Circular 552, “Making Trench and Stack Silage,” gives information which 
would be of aid when the multi-use barn is used as a silo. These circulars are avail-. 
able free (in single copies) from the Clerical Exchange, Oregon State College,, 
Corvallis, Oregon. Plans for the feed rack are not available. 








HOW TO GRADE UP A BEEF HERD 


IN A HURRY | 


This Texas ranch raises better 
beef at lower cost after only four 
years of performance testing, 
artificial breeding and pregnancy 
tests. .. 





Condensed from Farm Journal 
Charles E. Ball 


UILDING a good beef herd 
takes a lifetime for most 
people. But Tom and Tobin 
Armstrong, uncle-nephew ranch- 
ing partners in Kenedy County, 
Texas, don’t want to wait that 
long. 

In four years they have come 
a long way in improving an al- 
ready good herd. Here’s their 
system: 

1. Use the scales to be sure 
that only the fastest-gaining ani- 
mals are kept for the breeding 
herds. 

2. Breed artificially to reduce 
the number of bulls needed, and 
to make it easier to test young 
bulls. 

3. Test for pregnancy, to tag 
shy breeders quick, and get them 
out of the herd. 

That’s quite a program, of 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Journal, 
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course, and it takes extra time 
and money. But the Armstrongs 
are satisfied that the investment 
is paying off for them. 

The Armstrongs have about 
2,500 cows, more than 1,475 of 
which are accredited and certi- 
fied Santa Gertrudis purebreds, 
on their 50,000-acre ranch in 
south Texas. 

They check and double-check 
calves for their ability. to gain, 
both on range and in the feed- 
lot. The tagging, sorting, and 
weighings take time, naturally. 
But most of that comes back 
quick in feed saved, when the 
tail-enders are culled out. 

As dry as it’s been in this part 
of the country the last couple 
of years, that’s really important. 

“I don’t see how you can miss 
with this system,” says Tobin. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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“By cutting out the light-end 
bulls and she stock each year, 
our weight averages are bound 
to be better. Even with the 
droughts, we’ve been able to 
keep up our averages—some- 
thing we couldn’t have done 
without having a sure method 
of culling the slow gainers.” 


“Artificial breeding has two 
big advantages,” declared Tom 
Armstrong. “First, we can use 
several promising young bulls, 
and use them early, without hav- 
ing to pen cows in separate pas- 
tures. As soon as a cow is bred, 
she goes into the main herd. 
When the calf is dropped, we 
check the cows number and our 
breeding records. 


“Another advantage, of course 
is that we can breed the out- 
standing bulls to many more 
cows. In 1952 we used a proved 
bull to settle 397 cows. That’s 
more calves than we could have 
gotten from him in a lifetime, 
with natural service.” 


Here’s what you'll need to 
breed artificially, the way the 
Armstrongs do it: 


e A holding area where you 
can collect semen every other 
day. 

e Extra help to round up and 
check cows twice a day. 


e Pen and squeeze chute in or 
near the pasture for cows being 
bred. 


e A good technician and a 
small laboratory. The Arm- 
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strongs hired a man who had ex- 
perience in dairy insemination 
work. Total equipment cost for 
the laboratory and semen-col- 
lecting ran about $150. 

G. A. Comhaire, the Arm- 
strongs’ technician, is anxious to 
try frozen semen. “If it works 
for us, we can collect semen in 
the spring from all of our bulls 
—that’s when they produce the 
best quality product—and use it 
as needed during the rest of the 
year,” he believes. 

“We wait for four years be- 
fore using any one bull exten- 
sively,” explains Tobin. “We 
want to observe progress of his 
offspring until they have raised 
calves. We want to know that 
they are fertile, good mothers, 
and milkers.” 

Pregnancy testing fits into the 
Armstrong program, because it 
enables them to cull dry cows 
out before winter feeding time. 
In 1950, 72% of the cows that 
were bred dropped calves. Next 
year it was up to 81%, and in 
1952 it hit 85%. Last year it was 
down to 75% because of the 
worst drought in the history of 
the ranch. 

The Armstrongs pay 75 cents 
to $1 a cow for the pregnancy 
test. They hire a specialist who 
makes accurate rectal palpation 
tests as soon as 35 days after con- 
ception. 

There’s obviously a lot of rec- 
ord-keeping with the Armstrong 
system. Tobin’s wife, Anne, does 
most of it. She keeps cards on 
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each animal in the herd—age, the Armstrongs should have 


weight at different ages, calf some ideas that you can use. On 
crop, weights, and so on. These ome of them—like the artificial 


cards are the basis for the “cull siieaill : 
or keep” decisions. reeding or pregnancy testing— 


If you don’t want to spend a you might want to team up with 
lifetime grading up a beef herd, _ neighbors. 


jim, 


Green Chopped Forage Has Some Limitations 


If you’re thinking about feeding fresh-clipped forage to your 
beef or dairy cattle in drylot next summer, here's a list of pointers 
from Colorado A and M College. 


Rodney H. Tucker and Paul S. Pattengale give these suggestions: 

It is important to keep a supply of green chopped forage in 
front of the cattle at all times. Some farmers have experienced 
trouble with bloat if the cattle run out of the chopped forage for 
several hours and then receive a fresh supply. 


It may be best to drop the chopped forage out of the ration 
and use hay for the last 4 to 6 weeks before marketing day to 
“dry up” the cattle just as you would with pasture-fed cattle. 

You should plan to chop once a day, which means you must be 
sure before you start that you will have labor available for the job 
each day, and equipment in good working order. 


You will need a forage chopper that cuts and chops directly from 
the field in one operation if you are going to get the most economy 
from the clipped-forage feeding plan. 

You probably won’t need to feed any protein supplement with 
the chopped green forage. An lowa State College experiment in- 
dicated that protein supplement increased gains but not enough to 
pay for the added cost of the supplement. 

Most tests have indicated that feeding clipped green forage will 
give greater gains per acre of forage and more carrying capacity 
than can be obtained by grazing pastures. This extra value may or 
may not more than pay for extra labor it takes to feed this way. A 
lot depends on the efficiency of handling the clipped green forage, 
they explain. 

Don’t expect to control all bloat problems by chopping the for- 
age instead of pasturing it. Some farmers have experienced less 
bloat in their cattle when they fed the forage clipped in drylot. 
Others have reported about the same amount of bloat as they had 
when the cattle were pastured. 


Colorado Extension 











Why | Like A 
One Litter System 





If you are short on equipment, feed and labor; 
this program may be what you are looking for .. . 


Condensed from Successful Farming 


Hans Dickinson 


OU can find all kinds of 
hog-raising systems these 
days. Some follow a two-litters- 
a-year system, others three lit- 
ters, and lately the multiple-far- 
rowing idea has caught on. 
Bayard Scott, Vinton, Iowa, 
doesn’t follow any of the systems 
mentioned above. It isn’t that 
these systems aren’t good, Bay- 
ard said—it’s just that they 
don’t fit his particular farming 
program. 

Bayard has sows farrow once 
a year—in August—and pigs 
from these sows are kept on the 
farm until the following sum- 
mer when prices are usually 
highest, especially for heavy 
hogs. 

This system is quite different 
from what we usually think 
goes to make a successful hog- 
raising program. The main idea 
usually is to push hogs to mar- 
ket just as fast as possible. 


“Pushing hogs to market in 
5 or 6 months is fine if you have 
the labor, equipment, and feed 
to do it with,” said Bayard, “but 
I don’t have enough of any of 
these items. So, I decided about 
4 years ago to try raising only 
one bunch of hogs a year, and to 
substitute as much roughage as 
possible for corn. I also worked 
out a plan where the pigs 
practically take care of them- 
selves, and I don’t need much 
equipment. 

“I knew it would take quite 
a bit longer to get hogs to mar- 
ket, but I figured the saving in 
money and labor might make it 
pay,” Bayard added. So, for the 
past 4 years this young farmer 
has been farrowing his sows in 
August and selling the pigs one 
year later. 

Here’s how the system works: ° 
Sows are bred in April for Au- 
gust farrowing. At farrowing 


Reprinted by permission from Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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time, the sows run in a 100-acre, 
steeply rolling, wooded pasture. 
The sows farrow right out in the 
woods without shelter other 
than the trees and ravines. No 
farrowing equipment is needed, 
and death loss is amazingly low. 

Bayard makes one trip 
through the pasture each day 
during farrowing. He _ spots 
where sows are about to farrow 
and throws out a little corn and 
supplement. He does the same 
for sows that have already far- 
rowed. Water is provided by 
several small creeks running 
through the pasture. 

“In my part of the country, 
August is the ideal month for 
farrowing out in the open,” 
Bayard said. “It seldom, if ever, 
, gets cold or damp. And letting 
sows run loose over the pasture 
surely cuts down on _ disease 
problems. The sows and pigs 
aren't crowded together and are 
on clean ground. When the lit- 
ters are a week or so old, the 
sows begin to bunch up so feed- 
ing can be done at only one or 
two places in the pasture.” 

Soon after farrowing, sows 
and pigs are turned into good 
alfalfa pasture. Bayard feeds a 
normal amount of grain and 
supplement from the time pigs 
go on pasture until the first of 
December. He wants his pigs to 
weigh about 90 to 100 pounds by 
this time. Gilts are picked in 
December, separated from the 
fattening hogs, and are fed a 
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normal ration for the rest of the 
winter. 

Around the first of the year, 
Bayard begins increasing the 
chopped or ground alfalfa in 
the ration. At the same time, he 
begins cutting the amount of 
corn and protein fed. This hog 
raiser goes on the theory that 
the time for greatest grain feed- 
ing is from weaning to 90 
pounds. 

From January until the fol- 
lowing July, the pigs get about 
2 pounds of corn per head per 
day plus all the alfalfa they will 
eat. This feeding program has 
resulted in hogs reaching 230 to 
260 pounds on 8 to 9 bushels of 
corn. 

In May, the hogs go on pas- 
ture. At this time they usually 
weigh about 150 pounds. The 
hogs stay on pasture, and are 
fed 2 pounds of corn apiece per 
day, until sale time in July or 
August. If necessary, pigs are 
full fed for one or two weeks 
to bring them to the desired fin- 
ish. 

“This system of raising hogs 
will work as outlined, or it can 
be modified to meet changing 
conditions,” said Bayard. “For 
example, this past year the sows 
were bred back at weaning time 
and sold at a premium in De- 
cember. Also, because of a 
strong winter hog market, the 
faster-gaining pigs were finished 
for March sale with the balance 
readied for summer sale.” 











Feeding the Dairy Calf 





Every dairy farmer should have an understanding 
of the processes of digestion in the young calf .. . 


Condensed from Pennsylvania Farmer 
H. H. Havner 


N an average a cow’s pro- 

ductive life is about four 
years. This means that two 
heifers must be raised annually 
for every eight cows. 


Approximately four per cent 
of the whole milk produced in 
the United States is fed to calves. 
Since the cost of raising calves 
to maturity is a considerable 
item of expense in the dairy 
farm operation, only those 
calves that give indications of 
growing into profitable cows 
should be selected for herd re- 
placements. And the calf that 
is selected for this purpose 
should not be neglected. 


Below is a summary statement 
by Mr. Gilbert H. Porter, who 
is studying for an advanced de- 
gree at the Pennsylvania State 
University. It deserves careful 
study and can be of help to 


dairymen in raising their dairy 
calves. 
The Ruminant Stomach 


A knowledge of the structure 
of the ruminant stomach as it 
exists in the young calf and the 
changes that take place during 
the first year of life should help 
one to appreciate the necessity 
for certain calf feeding recom- 
mendations. 

The four compartments that 
are found in the adult ruminant 
stomach are present in the new- 
born calf, but the relative size 
of the various compartments is 
not at all similar. In the cow, 
the rumen or first stomach ac- 
counts for about 80 per cent of 
the entire stomach capacity. 
But when that cow was born its 
rumen plus the two adjoining 
compartments accounted for 
only 30 per cent of the overall 


Reprinted by permission from Pennsylvania Farmer, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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stomach capacity. By the time 
the calf reaches 10 to 12 weeks 
of age, the rumen has changed 
in relative size to twice as large 
as the fourth or true stomach. At 
one year of age, these propor- 
tions have shifted to that of the 
mature animal, where the ru- 
men is by far the largest single 
compartment. 

Some investigators claim that 
the maximum capacity of the 
true stomach in the newborn 
calf is two quarts, and for the 
entire stomach, less than one 
gallon. The mature cow of me- 
dium size has a total stomach 
capacity of from 30 to 40 gal- 
lons. Large animals may have 
a capacity as high as 75 gallons. 
It is therefore apparent that 
with the development of the 
calf to maturity, the stomach 
grows more rapidly than the re- 
mainder of the body. Where a 
100-pound calf may increase in 
weight at maturity by 12 or 14 
times, its stomach probably will 
have increased in capacity some 
40 or 50 times. 

In the young calf, the liquids 
consumed by-pass the rumen 
and flow directly into the true 
stomach. It is not until solid 
feedstuffs, such as hay and grain, 
are eaten that the rumen and 
the second and third compart- 
ments commence to function. 
Therefore, during the early 
weeks of life, the calf’s digestion 
process is similar to the human 
and its daily ration must be 
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highly digestible and low in 
fiber. When the rumen has had 
an opportunity to develop, only 
then is roughage digested to any 
appreciable extent. 
Amount of Feed and Energy 
Because of its limited diges- 
tive storage facilities, the young 
calf cannot handle much food 
at a time. It has been felt that 
the calf cannot use roughage to 
any great extent until it is five 
or six months of age. However, 
recent studies at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station 
suggest that appreciable rough- 
age utilization can be obtained 
prior to four months of age. 
Nevertheless, during the early 
weeks of life, the great majority 
of the energy and/or nutrients 
the calf ingests must come from 
milk and concentrates. 


Water 
Contrary to some opinion, 
even when consuming large 


amounts of milk, the calf needs 
water in addition, particularly 
during warm weather. For suc- 
cessful calf raising, clean water 
should be available at all times. 

Regardless of the method fol- 
lowed of feeding calves, all 
should be started similarly. 
That is, see that the calf gets 
its first few feedings from the 
dam. This first milk (colost- 
rum) from the dam is of utmost 
importance to the calf because: 

Colostrum contains about 10 
times as much vitamin A as nor- 
mal milk (Most newborn calves 
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are deficient in vitamin A re- 
serves). It is rich in antibodies 
(needed for resistance to dis- 
ease). And it has a high protein 
content plus most other essen- 
tial nutrients. 


Whether you wish to leave the 
calf and dam together for two 
or three days or separate them 
a few hours after birth is not 
as important as making certain 
that the newborn calf receives 


at least two feedings of col- 


ostrum. 
Amount of Milk 


Calves are more often over- 
fed than underfed. Overfeed- 
ing usually results in digestive 
disturbances and scours. Never 
during the first two weeks of 
life should more milk be of- 
fered a calf per day than ten 
per cent of its live weight. Thus, 
an average Jersey calf would re- 
ceive no more than five or six 
pounds of milk daily. A Hol- 
stein calf weighing 90 pounds 
would not be fed over nine 
pounds per day. 


Nipple Feeding 


If calves being fed from pails 
show a high incidence of scours, 
the use of nipple pails might be 
advantageous. (Caution: nipple 
pails must be scrupulously clean 
—as must any piece of equip- 
ment used in calf feeding.) Milk 
cannot be gulped when using 
nipple pails. This fact decreases 
the possibility of milk entering 
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the non-functional rumen and 
putrifying there. 
Temperature of Milk 

Milk being fed to the young 
calf should be around 100°F., 
which is very close to body tem- 
perature. In any event, every 
effort should be made to feed 
the milk at the same tempera- 
ture each feeding. Feeding milk 
at 98°F. one feeding and 80°F. 
the next is an open invitation 
to scours.. After the calf is a 
month old, the temperature of 
the milk assumes somewhat less 
importance. 

Methods of Raising Calves 

Today there are five basic 
methods of raising calves. 

1. The nurse-cow method. 

2. The whole-milk method. 

3. The skim-milk method. 

4. The calf-starter method. 

5. The milkreplacement 
method. 

Due to the expense involved 
in the first two methods and 
the scarcity of skim-milk found 
on dairy farms in fluid milk 
areas, the majority of dairy 
calves are being raised by the 
calf-starter or milk-replacement 
methods. In that most farmers 
are well acquainted with the 
calf-starter method, it might be 
helpful to discuss in some de- 
tail the most recently developed 
method—that of using milk re- 
placements. 

In an effort to reduce the 
amount of whole milk used in 
starting the calf to even less 
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than that used in the calf-starter 
method, milk replacements have 
been developed that entirely re- 
place milk in the calf’s ration 
after the first few days of life. 
(It must be understood that 
these milk replacements are not 
intended to take the place of 
colostrum.) Such replacements 
are being successfully used, and 
calves are raised on a very lim- 
ited amount of whole milk. 

A milk replacement differs 
from a calf-starter. It is ex- 
tremely low in fiber and con- 
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tains only feeds of exceptionally 
high nutritive value. Further, 
the protein and vitamin levels 
in the milk replacements are 
much higher. 

When using a milk replace- 
ment, the feeding directions 
should be closely followed and 
the very best management 
practiced if satisfactory results 
are to be obtained. Calves when 
fed milk replacements often do 
not show as much bloom as 
those raised with whole milk, 
but usually do make fully as 


RATES OF MILK REPLACEMENT FEEDING @ 




















Days Milk Water Replacement 
of pounds pounds pounds 
Age LBb HBb LB HB LB HB 
1-4 3 4 Dam’‘s Milk 
5-7 2 2 1 2 0.2 0.2 
8-10 1 1 3 3 0.3 0.4 
11-28 0 0 4 5 0.4 0.5 
29-42 0 0 5 6 0.5 0.6 
43-49 0 0 6 7 0.6 0.7 
50-56 0 0 6 7 0.6¢ 0.7¢ 
a. Amounts listed fed twice daily. 
b. LB stands for light breed, HB for heavy breed. 
c. Feed once daily during eighth week. 
CALCULATED SAVINGS BY USING MILK REPLACEMENTS 
Cost of 40 Cost of 40 
Ibs. of Milk Ibs. of Milk 
Selling Replace- Replace- 
Price of Value of ment @ Saving ment @ Saving 
Milk 250 Ibs. 12 Cents per 16 Cents per 
100 Ibs. of Milk per lb. Calf per Ib. Calf 
$20 $5.00 $4.80 $0.20 $6.40 —$1.40 
3.00 7.50 4.80 2.70 6.40 1.10 
4.00 10.00 4.80 5.20 6.40 3.60 
5.00 12.50 4.80 7.70 6.40 6.10 
6.00 15.00 4.80 10.20 6.40 8.60 
7.00 17.50 4.80 12.70 6.40 11.10 
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good gains. After eight weeks 
of age, when they are removed 
from the milk replacement and 
continue to be fed a good grain 
and hay ration, they make satis- 
factory gains and develop into 
heifers just as healthy as those 
fed whole milk for a longer 
period of time. 


Is it economical to feed milk 
replacements? Unless the cost 
of the milk replacement is less 
than the value of the milk it 
replaces, it is not a sound prac- 
tice financially. One can calcu- 
late the feasibility of feeding a 
replacement by assuming that 40 
pounds of milk replacement will 
save 250 pounds of whole milk. 
In other words, its feeding value 
will depend on the price of the 
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milk saved and the cost of the 
replacement. 
Hay for Calves 

A few days after the calf is 
born, green, finestemmed, 
sweet-smelling hay should be 
made available in small quan- 
tities and frequently replaced. 
When calves are being raised on 
minimum milk, good quality 
legume hays are advised due to 
their high protein, vitamin and 
mineral content. 

Weaning the Calf 

The calf should be weaned 
gradually. It is generally con- 
sidered good practice to reduce 
the milk intake gradually over 
a period of 7 to 10 days. Above 
all, make certain the calf is eat- 
ing hay and grain well before 
eliminating milk entirely. 








Cattle Feeders Ration Protein by Adding Salt 


An increasing number of southwestern cattle are taking their 
oil meal with considerably more than a grain of salt these days as a 
result of recent experiments at the Southern Great Plains Field Sta- 
tion at Woodward, Okla. 

For some years cattlemen have added salt—as much as half 
salt and half meal in some cases—to regulate the amount of self- 
fed protein supplement that cattle consume. They recommend the 
practice to other cattle feeders as a labor-saving means—supple- 
ments can be put out weekly instead of daily. 

The scientists at the field station have found that loose salt, with 
cottonseed meal or meal-grain mixtures can be used to hold daily 
consumption of protein supplements to the desired level. 

Larger, more vigorous animals move on to other grazing after 
eating their fill, leaving plenty for smaller, weaker or more timid 
animals, the researchers report. 

The scientists also say a salt-meal mixture helps train calves to 
eat supplements. And bunks may be placed away from water to 
encourage animals to graze equally over the range. 

Missouri Farm News 








How to Cull the ‘Boarders’ from Your 


Poultry Flock 


In practically every laying flock there are some birds that are 
not laying. They not only take up housing space but also eat a 
lot of feed that they are not helping to pay for. 

The hens that stop laying first are the.poorest layers, and 
even if you decide to keep a few hens for the second laying year 
the last ones to stop laying should be the ones you keep. 

If the flock is watched very closely it is very easy to tell when 
a hen stops laying. By culling as they go out of production you 
not only save feed but usually the price per pound is higher than 
it will be later on. 


If you have enough good pullets to fill the laying houses you 
will want to sell the old hens. If there are not enough pullets, 
and you want to keep some hens the second year, keep the ones 
that stopped laying last. 

If you have not been taking the birds out as they stopped 
laying, July and early August are the best months to cull. The 
following selection chart shows the difference between a bird that 
is laying and one that is not, and also shows the difference between 
birds that have been laying a long time and the ones that have 
laid only a short time. 


Selection Chart 

















Character Condition in a Layer Condition in a Non Layer 
Comb Large, bright, red, smooth, Dull, dry, shriveled, scaly 
glossy 
Face Bright red Yellow tint 
Vent Enlarged, smooth, moist Shrunken, puckered, dry 
Pubic bones Thin, pliable, spread apart Blunt, rigid, close together 
Abdomen Expanded, soft, pliable Contracted, hard, fleshy 
Lateral processes Prominent, pliable Hard to find, stiff 
Skin Soft, loose Thick, underlaid with fat 
Characteristics to Show if Previous Production was Continuous 
or Brief 
Condition Associated with Conditions Associated with 
Character Continuous Laying Brief Laying 
Vent Bluish white Yellow tint or flesh color 
Eye ring and ear lobe White Tinted with yellow 
Beak White Tinted with yellow 
Shanks White, rather flattened Yellow, round 
Plumage Worn, soiled Not much worn 
Molting Late, rapid Early, slow 





Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
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A New Winter Rye 


The new Tetra Petkus rye, developed in Germany, 
promises high yields, great vigor and better straw . . . 


Condensed from The Rural New Yorker 
Carl Ross 


HROUGH the history of 
plant breeding, the develop- 
ment of Tetra Petkus winter rye 
is notable. Tetra Petkus is a 
tetraploid, meaning that the 
number of chromosomes (the de- 
terminers of species) in this 
plant is double that in ordinary 
rye. 

Colchicine, a chemical, was 
used in its making. The techni- 
que of using colchicine in plant 
breeding was first described in 
this country more than a de- 
cade-and-a-half ago but its prac- 
tical application on a_ utility 
plant was not immediately forth- 
coming. For colchicine, being a 
potent chemical, had a number 
of undesirable side-effects. 
Twelve years’ work that looked 
sometimes promising, but more 
often nearly hopeless, was in- 
volved in developing the plant 
to its present condition. Dr. 
Walther Laube of Berlin, Ger- 
many, was the scientist who 
made Tetra Petkus and he was 
given the highest awards his 


country can bestow for achieve- 
ments in agriculture. 


Doubling the number of chro- 
mosomes resulted in doubling 
the vigor of the plant. In fact, 
this change in the germ plasm 
made the plant look entirely 


different from any other 
cereal. The roots are elab- 
orate and strong; straw, al- 


though only medium tall, is ro- 
bust, and the leaves are broad, 
fleshy, with a bluish green color 
that makes a Tetra Petkus field 
easily distinguishable from far 
away. The grain is extra large in 
size. 


Commercial distribution of 
seed in Germany began in 1951. 
In the Fall of 1950, a small ex- 
perimental planting was made 
also in the United States, The 
plot looked promising, and ar- 
rangements were made the fol- 
lowing Summer to have the Ag- 
ricultural and Industrial Devel- 
opment Corporation, Harris- 
burg, Pa., introduce Tetra Pet- 


Reprinted by permission from The Rural New Yorker, 333 West 30th Street, 
New York City 
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kus into the United States and 
Canada. 


High Yields Reported 


One of the experiment sta- 
tions where Tetra Petkus was 
first tested is New Brunswick, 
N. J. Dr. Robert S. Snell has had 
the plant under observation 
there for the past three years. 
Last season, it yielded 47.4 bush- 
els per acre as against $2.1 bush- 
els of Balbo rye (a standard va- 
riety) and 26.6 bushels of 
Thorne wheat (considered one 
of the best). These results were 
obtained from replicated plots. 


Results from other experiment 
Stations were equally encourag- 
ing. At the Ontario Agricultural 
College in Guelph, Canada, the 
yield was 75 bushels per acre, as 
against 50 bushels for their stand- 
ard wheat and 45 bushels for 
their standard rye. The vigor of 
this tetraploid may account for 
the fact that the plant is adapted 
over a wide geographic area. At 
Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., the yield was 64.1 bushels 
per acre. At the Oregon Station, 
Corvallis, 57 bushels per acre 
were harvested. 

Under field production in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
and on tests by the experiment 
station, the yields ran between 
44 and 46 bushels per acre in 
1952-53. As the newsletter of 
New Jersey Field Crop Improve- 
ment Association commented: 
Not bad for a crop that normal- 
ly produces 15 to 20 bushels per 
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acre in this State.” 

Joseph Seem, Emmaus, Pa., 
who grew the new rye for the 
first time was, “amazed to see the 
wonderful stand of Tetra Petkus 
despite a late seeding last Fall.” 
Frank Fogelsager of Shippens- 
burg, Pa., seeded 12 acres of the 
new rye on August 1, 1953. It 
got off to a poor start because 
of dry weather but, after some 
early September rains, Fogel- 
sager was able to turn 25 dairy 
cows into the feed and keep 
them there for two months. Last 
Spring, the rye came back and, 
after the application of a ton 
of ammonium nitrate, produced 
100 tons of feed as grass silage. 
Fogelsager is convinced that 
Tetra Petkus rye belongs in his 
rotation, particularly for its 
value as summer silage and fall 
pasture. 


The stiff and strong straw, 
which is usually shorter than 
that of ordinary rye, permits ap- 
plication of heavy amounts of 
fertilizer without danger of lodg- 
ing. Tetra Petkus responds very 
well to fertilizer application. 
In fact, for maximum yields it 
requires a generous amount of 
fertilizer, particularly nitrogen. 


Combining Advantages 

The sturdiness of straw is a 
great help also when it comes to 
combining. Tetra Petkus com- 
bines easily, without straw twist- 
ing. There is no shattering of 
grain. Although the straw is not 
tall, the tonnage per acre is 
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substantial, sometimes well over 
two tons. This should mean a 
handy side income to farmers 
who market their straw. 

In forage tests in Connecticut 
and Pennsylvania, Tetra Petkus 
consistently outyielded any other 
ryes both in green volume and 
in dry matter per acre. It lends 
itself very well to pasturing. The 
erect plants with the strong 
roots stand up well to grazing; 
cows are not able to pull them 
up. Tetra Petkus is palatable to 
livestock: in actual tests, having 
a Tetra Petkus and an ordinary 
rye plot side by side, cows con- 
sistently turned to the Tetra. 

No Off-Flavor in Milk 

At the Bethesda Lutheran 
Home, Watertown, Wis., more 
than 500 people drank milk 
from cows pastured on Tetra 
Petkus rye, over a period of two 
weeks last Fall. Otto Koester, 
farm superintendent, reports 
that none said they noticed any 
off-flavor in the milk. Edgar 
Jarman of the Blairsville, Ga., 
Station, writes: “We fed tetra- 
ploid rye to cows in dry lots and 
obtained no off-flavor in the 
milk.” 

The vigorous root system and 
volume of growth point to the 
good advantage in using Tetra 
Petkus as a cover crop. Again, 
the huge fertilizer absorbing ca- 
pacity is worth emphasizing. 
This fertilizer, of course, will be 
available in an organic form to 
the succeeding crop as the cover 
crop decomposes. The decompos- 
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ing roots provide a storehouse of 
plant food for the benefit of the 
next crop at a favorable depth. 
Thus, the roots of succeeding 
crops are forced to push down 
deep, too, which enhances their 
resistance to drought and lodg- 
ing or other adverse conditions. 


Cultural Practices 


Cultural practices of Tetra 
Petkus are about the same as 
of ordinary ryes. It prefers a well 
packed seedbed. Sowing rates in 
the Fall may range over a wide 
period of time which helps in 
fitting it into the crop rotation. 
In the Northeast, it is usually 
seeded after corn has been laid 
by, and on into mid-summer. A 
seeding rate of one and a half to 
two bushels per acre is recom- 
mended. 


There is one special rule that 
must be observed when growing 
Tetra Petkus for grain: it must 
not be grown side by side with 
ordinary rye. The pollen of ordi- 
nary rye if it touches the tetra- 
ploid plant, may cause reduction 
in grain yields. The distance of 
necessary isolation will vary; 
when the ordinary rye blooms 
earlier, such as Balbo does, the 
danger of yield loss is not too 
great. The Minnesota Station, 
St. Paul, recommends _ that, 
“fields should be at least 100 
feet from other rye varieties 
to get maximum yields. 
Isolation of large fields is not 
so important as it is for small 
plots.” Other cereals, such as 
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wheat, barley or oats, may be 
freely grown adjacent to Tetra 
Petkus rye. 
Improved Quality 

In Tetra Petkus, not only were 
yields increased over ordinary 
rye varieties but the quality of 
harvested grain has also been 
greatly improved. Distillers re- 
port that five to six per cent 
more alcohol was gained from 
Tetra Petkus than from stand- 
ard distillers’ rye. Flour mills 
obtained some six per cent more 
flour than from standard ryes. 
In tests at the A. D. Wilhoit 
Laboratory, Minneapolis, Minn., 
an independent cereal research 
institution, the loaf of bread 
made of Tetra Petkus flour 
(same grain weight) was 16 per 
cent larger than that made of 
ordinary rye. 


Thus, not only high compara- 
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tive yields per acre, especially 
on poor and rather sandy soils, 
but a premium price for the har- 
vest of this new type rye will al- 
so contribute to maximum pro- 
fits for the growers. With higher 
yields than from wheat produc- 
tion, there is no reason why 
much of the rye bread consumed 
in the East could not be provid- 
ed from locally grown grains. 
Ground rye has been fed to 
dairy cows, with good results, 
when it does not exceed 40 per 
cent the grain mixture. Thus 
used, it has a feed value almost 
equal to barley and corn. 

In any event, be it for cash 
crop or for cover or forage crop, 
this new rye is destined to be- 
come an important addition to 
agriculture. Limited quantities 
of seed will be availabe for dis- 
tribution through seed houses 
this Fall. 


‘Pre-Starter’' Pig Ration Has Limits 


Taking the baby pig away from his mother at five to seven 
days—and feeding him on a “pre-starter” ration is not practical for 


the average hog raiser. 


That's the contention of Harry Moxley, extension animal hus- 
bandman at Michigan State College. 

Moxley admits that the recently developed feed that takes the 
place of sows’ milk at five to seven days is a big help when a sow 
farrows too many pigs for her milk supply. 

But, he asserts, the ration will have to be manufactured much 





cheaper than it can be now in order to make it practical for the 
average hog raiser. Don’t forget, he reminds, that the sow’s milk is 
almost mo cost compared to pre-starter ration—even if the price is 
reduced considerably. 

A pre-starter ration recently developed by lowa State College 
contains dry skim milk, sugars, soybean oil meal, lard, toasted 
corn flakes, antibiotics, vitamins and trace minerals. 

Michigan State College 








ARTIFICIAL BREEDING 
GROWS AND GROWS 





There are many advantages to be gained from 
the use of proved sires .. . 


Condensed from The Southern Planter 


ERD improvement through 

better breeding is one of 

the important developments tak- 
ing place on dairy farms. 


Artificial breeding is not new. 
In fact, the technique is sup- 
posed to have been used by 
Arabians in the breeding of 
horses before the time of Christ. 
Many scientists in this and other 
countries have contributed to 
the knowledge of the subject of 
artificial insemination. In the 
United States, particular credit 
is due the research and exten- 
sion workers in the Land-Grant 
Colleges and the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the pro- 
gress made since it was first 
started commercially in New 
Jersey in 1938. 

Less than 8,000 dairy cows 
were bred artifically in 1939. By 
1946 the number had climbed 
to 53,000; by 1952 the national 
total was 4.3 million or about 18 
per cent of all milk cows. The 


Reprinted by permission from The Southern 
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number continues to increase. 


A big advantage of artificial 
insemination is the opportunity 
of obtaining maximum benefit 
from proved sires. No matter 
how much care is exercised in 
the selection of a young bull, 
there is always the danger that 
he will lack the ability to trans- 
mit proper type and high pro- 
duction to his offspring. 

Comparatively few farmers 
can afford to use a bull sparing- 
ly until the sire’s first daughters 
come into production and their © 
record compared with their 
dam’s. Yet this is the acid test 
for determining the ability of 
the bull to transmit high pro- 
duction. Furthermore, bulls old 
enough to be proved are fre- 
quently too big for many farm- 
ers to want to own, and they 
may have become ill-tempered 
and thus require more elaborate 
facilities for safe care than many 
farmers feel they can provide. 


Planter, Richmond, Virginia 
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Even if a farmer is financially 
able and willing to prove a sire, 
or to buy one: that has been 
proved, the bull under normal 
conditions would not be used to 
breed more than about 50 cows 
per year. On the other hand, a 
bull in a stud which supplies 
semen to artificial breeding as- 
sociations is used to breed many 
times this number. 

For example, there were 
2,324 bulls used in artificial 
breeding in the United States in 
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erage bull was bred to 1,848 
cows. This is further illustrated 
by the following data for North 
Carolina. In the Asheville Arti- 
ficial Breeding Stud, Guernsey 
bulls were bred to an average ol 
4,079 cows in 1952, Holstein 
bulls to 6,140 cows, and Jerseys 
were bred to an average ol 
3,327 cows per bull. The high- 
est individual bull of any breed 
was a Holstein bull named Stat- 
fordshire Chieftain Montvic 
who during 1952 was bred to 





1952, and in that year the av- 10,758 cows. 


Hog Outlook For 1954-1955 


The 1954-55 hog picture is taking shape. Purdue University ag- 
ricultural economists now say that average hog prices in the new 
marketing year, starting October 1, will be $3.00 to $4.00 below 
the past year. They expect the seasonal low in hog prices to come 
in late October or early November. 

After that, economists see some improvement on the horizon 
for hog prices. From November on through July 1955, prices should 
continue at levels permitting near normal feeding returns. 

In releasing part of their hog outlook now, Purdue economists 
are careful to add that the hog-corn ratio will probably fluctuate 
around the long-time average of 13.6 to 1 for the first 10 months of 
the new marketing year. After mid-summer 1955, the ratio is likely 
to become unfavorable and stay that way for the balance of the 
calendar year. 

What then are the prospects for hog profits in 1955? Hogs mar- 
keted before August 1955 should return near normal profits to hog 
producers. After July or early August, returns may be below 
average. Farmers will probably be better off to market as much as 
possible of their 1955 crop before that time. 

Purdue University 





What Dad Means To Us—At age 5, Dad is the greatest man in 
the world. At age 15, Dad is a dollar machine. At age 20, Dad is 
a good chap but somewhat of a back number. At age 25, wonder 
how Dad has done it. At age 35, Dad what would you do about 
this? At age 50, Dad sure was one grand guy. At age 60, Dad al- 
ways used to say.—Meaty News 





Veterinarian’s Notebook . 


How Vaccines and Serums 


Do Their Work 





In layman’s language, an English Vet answers 
your questions about the hypodermic needle . . . 


Condensed from Farmer and Stock-Breeder, London, England 


“T’m dashed if I can understand 

the difference between all 
these injections you keep on 
pushing into my animals. Some 
are vaccines, some are serum. 
How do they stop the animal 
getting disease?” That’s the sort 
of question I’m often asked. 
These days of advanced science 
must be a bit baffling to the av- 
erage farmer now that the hypo- 
dermic syringe has replaced the 
bottle of medicine to a large ex- 
tent. 

It’s really not so difficult to 
understand, or at least the prin- 
ciples are not. 

The body of any animal has 
certain “lines of defense” against 
germs. First of all there are cer- 
tain tissues in the body, like the 
tonsils, which are known as lym- 
phatic tissue. These are a great 


barrier against germs. Then 
there is the actual fluid part of 
the animal blood (the serum) 
and contained in that serum are 
both red and white blood cells. 
It is the white blood cells which 
play a most important part in 
protecting the animals against 
disease. 

Now germs produce their ef- 
fects on the animal by manufac- 
turing what are known as toxins. 
These toxins are chemical poi- 
sons and it is these which make 
the animal ill. 

When Bacteria Threaten 


Those are the two sides which 
are “lined-up” against each other 
in this battle for health. The 
bacteria and their “toxins” on 
the one side and opposing them 
the white blood cells, the blood 
serum and the lymphatic tissues. 





Reprinted by permission from Farmer & Stock Breeder, Dorset House, Stamford Street, 
London, S. E. 1, England 
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The animal, however, has 
“one or two cards up its sleeve,” 
so to speak. The first and most 
important one is that when a 
bacterium or its toxin enters 
the animal’s body, the animal 
immediately produces anti- 
bodies. These are best described 
as “neutralizers” to the bacter- 
ium and its poisons. That is only 
the start! The blood serum, in 
response to the arrival of the 
bacteria, starts to produce sub- 
stances which dissolve the bac- 
teria, cause them to collect in 
clumps, to break up and even to 
fall out of the blood stream alto- 
gether. 

All these things make it a lot 
easier for the white blood cells 
to pounce upon the bacteria and 
digest them, and having digested 
them, carry the remainder away 
to somewhere like the liver or 
kidneys to be excreted. 


The resistance of an animal to 
disease is known as immunity. 
You all know that some people 
are more resistant to colds than 
others. In just the same way 
some animals are more resistant 
(have a stronger immunity) to 
disease than others. 

This immunity may be inher- 
ited. For example, a certain ani- 
mal in a bunch of animals does 
not contract a disease although 
the rest of the bunch get it. This 
is inherited immunity applied 
to an individual animal. Then 
there is the case of certain breeds 
which inherit immunity. For ex- 
ample, Indian cattle are fairly 
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resistant to anthrax. This same 
inherited immunity applies to 
species also—for instance, sheep 
do not get swine fever. Cows do 
not get glanders. 

Most immunity, however, is 
not inherited, it is acquired. It 
may be acquired “naturally,” for 
example, the dog which has got 
over distemper is resistant to an- 
other attack, or it may be ac- 
quired “artificially” and this is 
where “all your injections” come 
in. 

Vaccines and serum are just 
methods of giving animals re- 
sistance to disease. 

Vaccines like contagious abor- 
tion vaccine, are solutions con- 
taining the germ (which causes 
these diseases) in a weakened 
state which when injected into 
the animal stimulate the body 
to produce antibodies. These 
antibodies circulating round the 
system give the animal a strong 
resistance or immunity to the 
disease concerned. In a nutshell, 
vaccines stimulate the body to 
produce antibodies. 


Contains Antibodies 

What about serum? That’s a 
different thing altogether. 
Serum already contains anti- 
bodies and these are passed 
straight into the animal’s body 
by means of an injection. In 
these cases the animal doesn’t 
even have to produce its own an- 
tibodies, they are put there 
ready for use. Serum is produced 
in the laboratory by giving small 
repeated doses of the bacterium 
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to an animal (for example, in 
producing swine erysipelas 
serum the horse is used). 

After a time the animal’s 
blood stream is “charged” with 
antibodies against that germ. 
The blood serum or part of it 
is then drained off, undergoes 
certain treatments in the labora- 
tory and is then bottled for use 
on your farm if necessary. 

These then are the main dif- 
ferences between vaccine and 
serum:— 

(1) Vaccine stimulates the body 
to produce antibodies. 
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duces no reaction usually. 


(3) Vaccine gives a prolonged ef- 
fect. Lifelong in some cases. 
Serum only lasts a_ short 
time: 3 weeks. 


(4) Vaccine is hardly ever used 


when a disease is rampant on 
a farm. Abortion vaccine is 
an exception. Serum is al- 
ways used when a disease is 
rampant. 

(5) With vaccine the immunity 
takes about ten days to de- 
velop. With serum the im- 
munity is immediate. 





Serum already contains anti- 1 hope the next time your vet. 
bodies. says “We had better give these a 
(2) Vaccine produces a reaction dose of serum” you'll know just 


iny the animal. Serum pro- what he means. 


Jl7, 
You Can Sell Milk As Veal 


During this period of declining milk prices, the production of 
veal calves can help maintain incomes of dairy farmers and reduce 
the volume of surplus milk sold, points out Gerry Heebink, Ex- 
tension dairyman at West Virginia University. 

Veal calves that weigh around 200 pounds sell for about twice 
as much per pound as calves a few days old, Heebink stresses. 
Farmers can get veal prices for both the birth weight of the calf 
and the additional weight put on it by feeding enough milk to 
sell it as a good veal calf. 

Heebink lists these points to consider on whether or not to sell 
milk in the form of veal: (1.) Local prices paid for veal calves 
and surplus milk. (2.) Each pound of gain in weight requires 
about 10 pounds of milk. (3.) Calves on nurse cows or those fed 
liberal amounts of whole milk should gain from 1 to 2 pounds a 
day. (4.) Greatest daily gains are usually made by calves with the 
higher weights at birth. (5.) If help is short, time can be saved 
by raising veal calves on nurse cows. 

West Virginia University 








REPEAT BREEDERS ARE EXPENSIVE 


Several interesting experiments are solving some problems 
with non-breeding dairy cows. . . 


Condensed from Michigan Farmer 


Cal Orr, MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


HAT’S being done about 

those repeat breeder dairy 
cows? They’re costing Michigan 
dairymen 15 to 20 million dol- 
lars a year. That's figuring one 
month's lag in calving—from the 
normal 12 months—for the one 
million cows of breeding age in 
Michigan. The cows would av- 
erage 20 pounds of butterfat in 
that month. 

Those loss figures are con- 
servative ones from Dr. James 
Williams of Michigan State 
College’s School of Veterinary 
Medicine. He admits that he’s 
leaving out the loss of an es- 
timated 6 per cent of the cows 
which are eliminated from 
herds because of breeding trou- 
ble. 


But the loss points up the 
importance of the Experiment 
Station’s research on _ repeat 
breeders. Drs. Williams and 
Donald H. McWade, and C. 
W. Duncan, an agricultural 
chemist, are hard at work on 
the project. 

Support for the investigations 


Reprinted by permission from Michigan Farmer, 
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comes from the Michigan Arti- 
ficial Breeders’ Cooperative. 
It’s an outstanding example of 
farmers who are using self help 
to solve their problems. The 
MABC members have contribut- 
ed $15,000 a year for the past 
5 years for the research. 

Dairyment Can Help Prevent 

Although there’s still a lot 
to learn about the subject, the 
researchers have ‘reached this 
conclusion: A dairyman can do 
something about most of his 
repeat breeders himself. The 
scientists contend that only a 
small percentage of cows fail to 
conceive because of inheritance. 

Williams and McWade found 
reason to support that idea 
while they were gathering breed- 
ers for their research project. 
They visited many farms in 
search of cows that had been 
bred repeatedly without con- 
ceiving. 

They found that many dairy- 
men kept records which didn’t 
give enough information—it 
was impossible to tell from the 


Detroit, Michigan 
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records why the cow failed to 
conceive. They still wondered 
if it were due to reproductive 
disease or just to breeding at 
the wrong time. 


And they suspected the farm- 
ers were breeding back these 
cows too soon after calving. 
Thirty per cent of the cows in 
herds they examined for fertil- 
ity were bred back in less than 
40 days after calving. A cow’s 
uterus is not ready for the next 
pregnancy in that time, Wil- 
liams and McWade contend. It 
takes from one to one and a 
half months, often longer. 


In other cases, farmers hadn’t 
detected early abortion. That's 
another argument for keeping 
good records. Records will show 
if the “in heat” time is normal. 
If it’s not, McWade and Wil- 
liams say, better look for an 
aborted fetus. And when you 
find it, call a _ veterinarian. 
That’s so he can send a speci- 
men to the laboratory in order 
to tell what caused the abortion. 
If the cause is a disease, it’s 
important to know which one it 
is for treatment. 


Then, there were cows that 
were not turned out of the barn 
regularly. This means that a 
farmer couldn’t detect the cows 
in heat at the right time. 
“Standing heat” is the best way 
to tell, the latest research shows. 
And this is important, too, be- 
cause the best conception rates 
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are when cows are bred from 
the middle to the end of the 
heat period. 


Have Heifers Examined 


And William and McWade 
contend that a veterinary ex- 
amination of heifers could be 
a profit saver for dairymen. One 
out of 8 of the repeat breeder 
heifers they assembled for the 
project had something wrong 
with the reproductive tract. If 
the defect couldn’t have been 
corrected by surgery, the heifer 
could have been eliminated 
from the herd immediately. 


But there are conditions that 
can’t be detected now by ex- 
amination of a live animal. The 
vets admit that more needs to 
be known on how to make a 
more accurate diagnosis of such 
conditions. Post-mortem studies 
of some of thé cows that failed 
to conceive showed a disease or 
physical abnormality in the 
uterus, oviducts or ovaries. 

But good management isn’t 
the entire answer to repeat 
breeding. 

Thus far, the researchers and 
Agricultural Chemist Duncan 
have completed experimental 
results with 27 cows. Here are 
other things the research indi- 
cates. 

What cows are fed appar- 
ently makes little difference on 
the conception rate. The re- 
searchers compared an excellent 
ration with an average farm 
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feed. The top ration was ex- 
cellent quality hay, grain and 
mineral supplement, along with 
trace elements. It was higher 
in protein and calcium than the 
average feed, too. The average 
ration included grass hay that 
was low in carotene and in pro- 
tein. But calcium, phosphorus 
and iodine were added to meet 
the minimum needs of the cows. 

Nearly 73 per cent of the 
cows getting the excellent ra- 
tion plus hormone treatments 
conceived. Of those getting the 
average ration, 69 per cent had 
calves—not enough difference 


to be considered important. 
Cows that didn’t conceive 
weren't helped by hormone 
treatment. 


There were difficult births 
for some of the cows. There 
were some cases of retained af- 
terbirth and in one cow there 
was a uterine prolapse—uterus 
turned inside out. 

Part of the cows, after they 
conceived, were sent back to the 
owners. And the farmers are 
furnishing data on gestation 
and calving. 

As an indication of the im- 
portance of research on repeat 
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breeders, experiment stations 
in other states are stepping up 
their research on the problem, 
too. At Cornell University in 
New York, scientists are pin- 
pointing their investigations on 
the nutrition of heifers—from 
birth to maturity. 

At the New Jersey experiment 
station, scientists are concen- 
trating on the genetic factors 
that may have a bearing on the 
conception rate of cows. Penn- 
sylvania State University is 
studying the effects of different 
levels of total digestible nu- 
trients on bull calves. In New 
Hampshire, studies are under- 
way on the nutritional aspects 
of reproduction troubles, and 
in Connecticut, scientists are 
concentrating on studying the 
effect of disease on reproduc- 
tion. 

Many scientists believe that 
the conception problem is one 
that will challenge the best re- 
search techniques for years to 
come. But new information, 
however small it may be, is of 
immense value to dairymen 
plagued with this discouraging, 
bank account-dwindling situa- 
tion. 





A hen must drink nearly a pint of water to make one egg, 


remind Purdue University extension Poultrymen. 


That’s why 


egg production may take a slump if layers find ice instead of 
water in the fountains or troughs. An investment in one of vari- 
ous types of heaters will soon pay its way in more eggs and less 


labor. 








Three Years of 


Loose-Housing 





After three years of testing at Michigan State, they 
agree “the pen barn is here to stay” .. . 


Condensed from Guernsey Breeder’s Journal 
R. C. Lewis 


N November 15, 1951, the 

Michigan State College 
Brown Swiss herd was moved 
from its comfortable stanchion 
barn to a new loose-housing 
barn. It was a cold, raw day such 
as is often experienced in Michi- 
gan during the late fall. The ef- 
fect of this sudden exposure to 
the cold on the production of 
the herd was a matter of some 
concern. However, milk produc- 
tion appeared to be unaffected 
by the change. 


That was the first experience 
with the loose-housing of dairy 
cattle on the College farm. Dur- 
ing the three years which have 
followed, Holsteins and Jerseys, 
in addition to the Brown Swiss, 
have been maintained in one of 
two loose-housing developments. 
Most of the problems confront- 
ing dairymen who go into this 
type of housing have been en- 
countered. Therefore, some of 


our experiences may help read- 
ers who have, or are considering, 
loose-housing for their dairy 
herds. 

_ Many farm visits with dairy- 
men having this type of housing 
were made before building the 
facilities at the College. Some 
of these farmers liked loose-hous- 
ing because of its economy, con- 
venience and flexibility. Others 
who were having trouble keep- 
ing their barn, exercise lot and 
cows clean were sorry that they 
had changed from the conven- 
tional barn. 


A New System of Management 
After visiting with these dairy- 
men, it seemed evident that 
loose-housing is more than just 
another type of cow barn. A new 
system of herd management is 
involved with freedom and effi- 
ciency as its goals. The cows are 
not pampered as in stanchion 
barns. Instead of a relatively 


Reprinted by permission from Guernsey Breeder’s Journal, Peterboro, New Hampshire 
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warm stable, the animals are ex- 
posed to out-of-doors tempera- 
tures. Ideally, hay and silage are 
not hand-fed but are stored so 
that the cows can eat directly 
from self-feeders whenever they 
choose. Concentrates are fed and 
the milking done in a small 
room where an entire herd may 
be milked in three or four stalls. 
Manure is hauled from the 
lounge area once or twice a year. 

Many of the observed cases of 
dissatisfaction with loose-hous- 
ing appeared to be due to the 
farmer’s inability to adapt his 
old management or facilities to 
the new system. Some had tried 
to combine parts of the loose- 
housing system with their old 
stanchion barns and consequent- 
ly lost the advantages of each. 


With the view that _ loose- 
housing is a system of manage- 
ment as well as a type of hous- 
ing, our aim has been to develop 
plans and practices which will 
be economical and convenient 
for the operator and at the same 
time meet the needs of his cattle. 


Arrangement of Loose-Housing 


Loose-housing should _ be 
thought of as being composed of 
six areas: The lounge or bedded 
area, milking room or parlor, 
milk house, exercise lot, feed 
and water, and young stock. 
Each area is a distinct division 
and has certain requirements 
which must be met if the system 
is to work satisfactorily. 

The lounge should provide 
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about 50 square feet of area per 
cow. The cattle will trample the 
bedded area less if the lounge is 
approximately square. Facing 
the lounge barn to the south or 
east will protect the resting cows 
from direct gusts of wind. Ma- 
ternity and calf pens are often 
constructed along one side or 
end of the lounge. Protection of 
these pens from drafts and the 
proper ventilation of the entire 
lounge to prevent condensation 
is particularly important. 

The milking room and milk 
house should adjoin each other 
and may be in a separate build- 
ing or, as in our housing, occupy 
a portion of the lounge barn. 
The milking room does not re- 
quire elaborate equipment, but 
should provide a pit in which 
the operator stands while milk- 
ing. When the cows are elevated, 
the milker can work more com- 
fortably and the udders are on 
a level where it is possible to do 
a better job of preparing and 
milking. 

If the cows have to walk up or 
down an incline at the milking 
room, steps are more desirable 
than a ramp. Animals frequent- 
ly slip and sometimes fall on a 
ramp but seldom have trouble 
mastering steps. 
~ When the milking room is lo- 
cated in the lounge barn, it 
should be provided with a sum- 
mer and a winter entrance for 
the cows. A summer entrance 
opening from the exercise lot 
permits closing the lounge area 
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during the pasture season. A 
winter entrance from the lounge 
allows the cows to be under shel- 
ter while waiting to ‘enter the 
milking room. 

The cows’ exit from the milk- 
ing room should be near the 
doorway between the lounge 
and lot. Studies have shown that 
about one-half of the cows will 
go into the lot immedately after 
milking. Traffic across the bed- 
ded area can be reduced if these 
animals leave the milking room 
near a lounge exit. 

Locating the milk house ad- 
jacent to the milking room re- 
duces milk carrying to a mini- 
mum and is especially desirable 
where a pipeline installation is 
contemplated. 

The hay barn, with the mow 
at ground level, should be at the 
west or north side of the exer- 
cise lot for protection of this and 
the lounge area from wind and 
snow. A self-feeding trench or 
stack silo may be located on the 
third side of the lot. 

Roughages should be as nearly 
self-fed as possible to take full 
advantage of the loose-housing 
system. True, self-feeding is vir- 
tually impossible since it is usu- 
ally necessary to move hay to 
the bunks once or twice daily. 
Silage, too, may have to be 
loosened and moved short dis- 
tances. However, if movable 
feeders are placed in front of 
the hay and silage, much of the 
work of carrying feed is done 
away with. 
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Feeding roughages in the 
lounge area is a frequent cause 
of unsatisfactory results with 
loose-housing. A major objective 
of a good arrangement is to en- 
courage the cows to remain out- 
side except when resting. Feed- 
ing in the lounge has an op- 
posite effect. It increases the 
space required per cow, reduces 
the resting area, causes excessive 
trampling of the bedding, and 
makes it difficult to keep the 
cows and barn clean. 

The area around water cups 
or tanks should be paved as it 
is usually wet. Waterers should 
always be located in the exer- 
cise lot to save bedding and 
further encourage the cows to 
leave the lounge. 

The exercise lot, like the 
lounge, should be nearly square 
and provide about 50 square feet 
per animal. It is preferable that 
the lot be paved, since it can be 
cleaned more easily. Paved lots 
should be scraped every week or 
10 days during the non-pastur- 
ing season. Although difficult to 
keep clean and dry, gravel, 
crushed corn cobs, shavings, or 
sawdust can be used as fill when 
the exercise lot is not paved. 
Continuous additions will be 
necessary, but when corn cobs, 
shavings or similar materials 
are used, a foot or more of 
manure may be removed at the 
end of each winter. 

Heifers should have their own 
shelter and exercise lot. It is 
often convenient to house them 
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in one end of the hay barn 


where they can eat from the back 
side of the same mow as the 
cows. Dry cows may also be 
placed with the heifers or they 
may remain with the milking 
herd. In either case, a trough 
should be placed in the lot for 
feeding concentrates to animals 
not passing through the milking 
room. When the dry cows are 
left with the milking herd, they 
should be fed concentrates while 
the remainder are confined for 
milking. 


Effect of Weather 


One of the first questions 
asked by dairymen is the effect 
of bad weather on the eating 
and production of cows in loose- 
housing. So far no adverse ef- 
fects have been noted. Even on 
stormy days the cows appeared 
to eat a normal amount of 
roughage and production was 
not affected noticeably. The 
only effect of stormy weather 
which has been observed was 
that the cows returned to the 
shelter of the lounge immediate- 
ly after eating, instead of loiter- 
ing in the yard as they normally 
did during good weather. 


Records have shown the open 
lounge barn temperature to av- 
erage five to eight degrees above 
the outside temperature. Fur- 
thermore, the manure pack, a 
few inches below the surface, 
was always between 70 and 90 
degrees. Therefore, even in the 
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coldest weather, the cows had a 
warm bed. 
Reducing Bedding 
Requirements 

Most reports on loose-housing 
have stressed its high require- 
ment for bedding materials. Ac- 
tually, the amount is not as high 
as some investigators have re- 
ported. 

The bedding requirement is 
determined by the amount of 
traffic within the lounge and the 
time of day at which the ma- 
terial is distributed. When the 
lounge is bedded in the morn- 
ing, the straw will soon be tram- 
pled and soiled. On the other 
hand, if the area is bedded after 
the evening milking, it will re- 
ceive comparatively little tram- 
pling during the night and will 
still be in good condition in the 
morning. It is possible to main- 
tain a presentable barn and 
clean cows with slightly greate1 
straw consumption than is nor- 
mally required in a well-bedded 
stanchion barn if chopped straw, 
a convenient and absorptive 
bedding, is distributed at the 
evening milking. 


Raising Calves in 
Loose-Housing 

Calves can be successfully 
raised in loose-housing even dur- 
ing the winter months. Calves 
under these conditions were re- 
moved from their dams on the 
second day following birth and 
placed in small individual pens. 
Heat lamps were hung over 
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them and during very cold 
weather were used for the first 
week or so. After weaning, the 
calves were placed in community 
pens or allowed to run loose 
in the young stock area of the 
barn. Calf losses under this sys- 
tem of housing have been very 
slight. 
Disease Control A Problem 


Claims have been made that 
less udder trouble and fewer in- 
juries occur in loose-housing 
than in stanchion barns. How- 
ever, when ailments do occur, 
their control offers major prob- 
lems. Facilities for confining or 
isolating animals are very limit- 
ed. The objection of many veter- 
inarians to treating animals in 
loose-housing would be _ over- 
come if at least one stanchion is 
provided where animals can be 
held for treatment or breeding. 
It would be a good idea to have 
a small hospital room construct- 
ed which could be closed off 
from the lounge area. Here sick 
animals could be kept warm, iso- 
lated and in a convenient place 
for treating. 

Since the treatment and con- 
trol of disease are difficult, par- 
ticular attention should be given 
to their prevention and early de- 
tection. One case of ringworm, 
hoofrot, scours or other ailment 
is handled much more easily 
than a general infestation. 


Milk Quality 
With proper sanitary precau- 
tions, milk from a loose-housing 
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barn should be as low a bacterial 
count as in a stanchion barn. 
More trouble may be encoun- 
tered from feed flavors in loose- 
housing. This is to be expected 
since cows can eat roughage un- 
til shortly before milking. In 
some tests with the College herd 
it was found that feed flavors 
could be detected in the evening 
milk from most cows. Fewer ani- 
mals had the flavor in their 
morning milk. Undoubtedly 
this was because fewer cows ate 
hay or silage during the early 
morning hours. 


After Three Years 


Three years of experience 
with loose-housing in the Col- 
lege herd has proved that loose- 
housing has grown beyond the 
stage of “will it work.” The im- 
mediate problem is to improve 
upon a system which is already 
good. The economy and conven- 
ience of loose-housing insures its 
continued growth among com- 
mercial dairymen whose main 
concern is producing milk eco- 
nomically. 

In spite of the growing en- 
thusiasm for loose-housing, the 
stanchion barn will continue to 
be preferred by many dairymen. 
Since loose-housing is a system 
of management as well as of 
housing, some dairymen are tem- 
peramentally unable to adjust 
their practices to take full ad- 
vantage of the system. Others, 
who want to adopt loose-hous- 
ing, will find it impractical to 
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convert their existing buildings Anyone who is considering con- 
and uneconomical to build new  verting to this system will do 
housing. Then, too, many breed- well to investigate thoroughly 
ers of purebred cattle who desire before coming to a decision. 
to display their cattle to However, if loose-housing meets 
best advantage and want to the requirements, he need have 
give the utmost in individual at- 
tention to their animals will not 
find this housing to their liking. : ' 

Loose-housing has certain ad- airy cattle management is here 
vantages and some weaknesses. to stay. 


no fears about its practicality. 
The _ loose-housing system ol 





Close Clipping or Grazing Damages Grass 

Here’s new evidence from the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
that close grazing or mowing of grass during the growing season— 
especially in periods of stress, such as drought, or in late fall—may 
interfere with establishment and maintenance of a good stand. 

Tests carried out by the Soil Conservation Service at Beltsville, 
Md., showed that taking off one-half or more of the foliage 
during the growing season caused grass roots to stop growing for 
a time after each clipping. This was true for both cool-season and 
warm-season grass species. 

Removal of 40 per cent or less of the foliage, on the other 
hand, didn’t halt root growth at all. 

A single cutting that removed more than one-half of the foliage 
was found to stop root growth for periods ranging from 6 to 18 
days. Repeating these severe clippings periodically, as in a system of 
rotation grazing, prevented root growth of all grasses for 25 to 
45 days. 

The percentage of roots that stopped growing varied with the 
amount of top that was taken off. Clipping of 50 per cent of the 
foliage caused 2 to 4 per cent of the grass roots to stop growing 
for 14 days. But removing 90 per cent of the foliage halted root 
growth completely for 17 days, and 40 per cent of the roots were 
still inactive at the end of a 33-day test. 

F. J. Crider, who conducted the tests at Beltsville, says the dam- 
age from repeated heavy clipping is significant for both soil con- 
servation and pasture management. Reducing the top by more than 
one-half, he explains, upsets the functioning of the root system and 
the plant as a whole. With repeated cutting or grazing of more than 
one-half the foliage, the grass cannot replenish its food reserves. 
The plant thus weakened is less able to resist erosion and grazing, 
as well as drought, cold, and disease. 

U.S.D.A. 
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ture land. Some of them have 
found they can afford to spend 
up to $35 or $40 an acre to clear 
such land, and another $35 an 
acre for fertilizer and seed to 
get it seeded back to a mixture 
of legumes and grasses. 


we Worry re 


It is considered uneconomical 
and impractical to terrace heavy 
soils of more than 8 per cent 
grade in Miami county, accord- 
ing to Sam Hertha, work unit 
conservationist, but farmers are 
able, without terraces, to hold 
down slopes of 20 per cent or 
more by reseeding the proper 
pasture grasses. Soil tests on 
poor pasture areas of the coun- 
ty have shown that soil in these 
old pastures usually is higher in 
organic matter than much of 
the county’s cropland, and that 
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slopes hack to profitable grasses, 
is that during the period of seed- 
bed preparation and establish- 
ing seedlings of grasses and le- 
gumes, the soil is subject to 
erosion. 
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This problem has been over- 
come by using wide-spaced 
wheat or oats to tie down the 
soil until grasses and legumes 
can take over the job. Brome 
grass has proved the most val- 
uable pasture grass, because its 
far-reaching system of rhizomes 
insures a stand if original plants 
survive as far apart as 3 feet or 
more. Brome also produces max- 
imum grazing and makes good 
hay. 

Where wide-spaced wheat is 
used in the seeding system, the 
following program is followed, 


Reprinted by permission from the Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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1ai Close grazing or mowing of grass during the growing season— 
especially in periods of stress, such as drought, or in late fall—may 
interfere with establishment and maintenance of a good stand. 

Tests carried out by the Soil Conservation Service at Beltsville, 
Md., showed that taking off one-half or more of the foliage 
during the growing season caused grass roots to stop growing for 
a time after each clipping. This was true for both cool-season and 
warm-season grass species. 

Removal of 40 per cent or less of the foliage, on the other 
hand, didn‘t halt root growth at all. 

A single cutting that removed more than one-half of the foliage 
was found to stop root growth for periods ranging from 6 to 18 
days. Repeating these severe clippings periodically, as in a system of 
rotation grazing, prevented root growth of all grasses for 25 to 
45 days. 

The percentage of roots that stopped growing varied with the 
amount of top that was taken off. Clipping of 50 per cent of the 
foliage caused 2 to 4 per cent of the grass roots to stop growing 
for 14 days. But removing 90 per cent of the foliage halted root 
growth completely for 17 days, and 40 per cent of the roots were 
still inactive at the end of a 33-day test. 

F. J. Crider, who conducted the tests at Beltsville, says the dam- 
age from repeated heavy clipping is significant for both soil con- 
servation and pasture management. Reducing the top by more than 
one-half, he explains, upsets the functioning of the root system and 
the plant as a whole. With repeated cutting or grazing of more than 
one-half the foliage, the grass cannot replenish its food reserves. 
The plant thus weakened is less able to resist erosion and grazing, 
as well as drought, cold, and disease. 

U.S.D.A. 

















What They Did to Rough 
Pasture Land 





ARMERS in Miami county, 

Kansas, are discovering what 
to do with rough, brushy pas- 
ture land. Some of them have 
found they can afford to spend 
up to $35 or $40 an acre to clear 
such land, and another $35 an 
acre for fertilizer and seed to 
get it seeded back to a mixture 
of legumes and grasses. 


It is considered uneconomical 
and impractical to terrace heavy 
soils of more than 8 per cent 
grade in Miami county, accord- 
ing to Sam Hertha, work unit 
conservationist, but farmers ate 
able, without terraces, to hold 
down slopes of 20 per cent or 
more by reseeding the proper 
pasture grasses. Soil tests on 
poor pasture areas of the coun- 
ty have shown that soil in these 
old pastures usually is higher in 
organic matter than much of 
the county’s cropland, and that 


With proper 
brushy land can be made into 


treatment rough, 


productive pasture. . . 


Condensed from Kansas Farmer 


it often is higher in actual plant 
nutrients. 


Big problem in getting such 
slopes back to profitable grasses, 
is that during the period of seed- 
bed preparation and establish- 
ing seedlings of grasses and le- 
gumes, the soil is subject to 
erosion. 


This problem has been over- 
come by using wide-spaced 
wheat or oats to tie down the 
soil until grasses and legumes 
can take over the job. Brome 
grass has proved the most val- 
uable pasture grass, because its 
far-reaching system of rhizomes 
insures a stand if original plants 
survive as far apart as 3 feet or 
more. Brome also produces max- 
imum grazing and makes good 
hay. 


Where wide-spaced wheat is 
used in the seeding system, the 
following program is followed, 


Reprinted by permission from the Kansas Farmer, Topeka, Kansas 
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according to Mr. Hertha: 

Seeding date, September 20 
to October 10. Seeding rate, 35 
to 40 pounds of wheat, 12 
pounds of brome an acre. Up 
to 32 pounds of nitrogen and 
65 pounds of phosphate are ap- 
plied at seeding time according 
to soil tests. 


Then, the last of February 
or first part of March a legume 
is overseeded at the rate of 10 
to 12 pounds an acre. Usually 
one half of this is red clover 
and one half alfalfa. In this 
combination the red clover kills 
out the second year, leaving a 
light stand of clover. However, 
the red clover gives a first-year 
hay crop while the grass is get- 
ting a good growth. 

If nitrogen starvation shows 
up on this seeding by April a 
top-dressing of 80 to 100 pounds 
of ammonium nitrate is applied. 
This application increases grain 
yield and keeps grasses and le- 
gumes growing at a maximum 
rate so they are well rooted 
when hot, dry weather arrives. 
Wheat in this program has been 
producing yields of 25 to 35 
bushels an acre. 


Where oats are used in the 
reseeding program, all seeding 
is done in one operation any- 
where from the last week of Feb- 
ruary to March 15. The seeding 
combination is 1 to 144 bushels 
of oats, 10 to 12 pounds of 
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brome and 6 pounds prairie 
grass. At the same time 30 
pounds of nitrogen and 40 to 
60 pounds of phosphate are ap- 
plied. 


The legume and prairie grass 
may be held out and overseeded 
the last of March with a Bril- 
lion grass seeder. Both methods 
have been successful. 


Where brome seed is mixed 
with 200 pounds of pelleted fer- 
tilizer the drill should be set to 
apply 400 pounds of fertilizer, 
says Mr. Hertha. Brome makes 
the mixture bulky enough so 
only the correct amount of fer- 
tilizer actually will be applied. 
Oats wide-spaced in this pro- 
gram usually yield 35 to 50 
bushels an acre. 

Another problem farmers 
must overcome in seeding rough 
ground is getting a seedbed that 
will meet the physical require- 
ments for grass and legumes. 
The ideal seedbed has firm, 
compact, moist soil under the 
seeds, sufficiently fine, but gran- 
ular soil at the top to cover the 
seeds (a powdery seedbed blows, 
washes and crusts badly), and 
a surface free of irregular de- 
pressions or ridges. 

Farmers generally report the 
harrow is too flexible to fill in 
sriall depressions in the seed- 
bed. A float drag which is not 
more than 4 inches high will 
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prepare a seedbed meeting re- 
quirements, says Mr. Hertha. 
The drag should be used, he 
points out, so you are crossing 
depressions and ridges at an 
angle to be most effective in 
planning the ground. 

Where the original pastures 
to be reseeded are brushy, clear- 
ing usually is done by bulldoz- 
ers. “This is more successful 
than cutting trees above ground 
and contending with stumps 
and roots,” says Mr. Hertha. 
Where soil tests show need for 
lime, this should be applied be- 
fore starting the reseeding pro- 
gram. 

Pastures are not grazed the 
first year under this system but 
the trash hay should be cleared 
off and baled. A top-dressing 
of 100 to 200 pounds of ammo- 
nium nitrate usually is needed 
in the spring. However, if 200 
pounds are used, half is applied 
in fall and half in spring. 

A farmer following the pro- 
gram can expect a grain crop 
(wheat or oats) the first season. 
He then has hay and grazing 
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as further crops from lands that 
in most cases formerly produced 
only poor pasture before being 
reseeded. 


Inexperience with brome 
grass often leads farmers to 
make mistakes, says Mr. Hertha. 
Mistake No. | is to plow under 
what appears to be poor stands. 
“If there is a plant every 2 or 
3 feet the rhizomes will take 
care of filling in,” he says. Mis- 
take| No. 2 is to graze too close 
at first. “A little experimenting 
soon shows the farmer how close 
to graze brome.” 


Altho reclaiming rough, hilly 
land is the most spectacular part 
of the Miami county program, 
use of wide-spread grain and 
fertilizers to establish brome 
has become widespread. 


In 1946, farmers in Miami 
county had only 250 acres of 
brome and of this acreage only 
a small part was well estab- 
lished. The reseeding program 
began in 1947. Now, about 2,500 
acres of brome are being seeded 
each year. 


After 80-Year Wait 


An order of roast beef a customer failed to call for in 1874 still 
hangs in a butcher shop in Banbury, England, shrunken from its 
original 13¥2 lbs. but unspoiled. Edwin Walker, whose predecessors 
took the 1874 order, said he couldn't think of throwing the aged 
beef away. The meat has become as much a landmark as the town’s 
hot cross buns. 
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Profit from Horses .. . 





is a matter of liking the business 
and arming yourself with the proper 
information according to this article. . . 


Condensed from Western Livestock Journal 
H. H. Reese 


—— people contemplating 
going into the horse busi- 
ness for profit should first of all 
have an aptitude for such a ven- 
ture. Any business is likely to be 
much more successful if the one 
engaging in it likes that type of 
work. His activities then will not 
become drudgery but rather will 
be enjoyable, even though at 
times they may be difficult and 
trying. 

Take that case of the man that 
always wanted to raise horses. 
He devoted his efforts for many 
years to making his business, 
with all its vicissitudes, a finan- 
cial success. Then, with years of 
ulcers and headaches, he finally 
saved up enough money to re- 
tire to the horse ranch of his 
dreams, only to discover that he 
was too worn out to enjoy his 
horses and the allied outdoor 
life. 


The old story of the “square 
peg in the round hole” applies 
here as well as it does in any 
other line. If a person cannot 
readily distinguish one _ horse 
from another or carry in his 
mind’s eye a picture of horses 
that will help him identify each 
animal even after considerable 
time has elapsed, he may not 
have the quality that would 
make him a success in this busi- 
ness. However, a great majority 
of people do have this faculty. 
Such ability increases with ex- 
perience. For those that have 
not had a solid background of 
association with horses, ample 
information and practical 
knowledge about them should 
be acquired before going into 
the horse game for profit. Many 
people are interested in horses 
only from a pleasure angle and 
these are outside our discussion. 


Reprinted by permission from Western Livestock Journal, Los Angeles 58, Cal. 
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Proper Location. The second 
important point necessary for 
successfully handling horses 
would be the proper location. 
This should lend itself to the 
particular phase of the horse 
business that it is desired to pur- 
sue. For those that plan to spe- 
cialize in training, the locale 
should naturally be in an area 
where there is a large horse pop- 
ulation. 

Considered from a breeding 
standpoint, the site selected 
should have available a maxi- 
mum amount of cheap feed, 
which usually means ample pas- 
ture, because under such condi- 
tions most breeding stock can be 
maintained at the minimum 
cost. Such a ranch, though, 
should not be too far from a 
suitable market, because the op- 
portunity of making money will 
depend on the ability to turn 
surplus stock at a profit. 

It generally pays to add to 
buildings and equipment as the 
business grows, rather than in- 
vesting in all such items at once. 
By doing so, help can be kept 
busy at all times, and money is 
not invested in equipment that 
is not bringing revenue. It is pre- 
sumed in this case that the 
building is done mostly by the 
proprietor and his regular help. 
Naturally a show place is always 
very much to be desired, and is 
certainly ideal for those who can 
afford it and who can charge off 
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at least a portion of such ex- 
pense to advertising or personal 
satisfaction. On the other hand, 
it has often happened that a fine 
prize-winning horse has been led 
out of a very mediocre barn..Re- 
gardless of the buildings and 
equipment, however, a neat, 
well-kept and orderly place has 
a great advantage in attracting 
customers. 

Foundation Stock. The pro- 
ducing of grade riding horses is 
decreasing, and the demand for 
well-bred saddle horses is_be- 
coming greater. The law of sup- 
ply and demand operates in the 
horse business as in any other. 
The human population in 
America is rapidly increasing, 
which will make an additional 
demand for good riding horses. 
In starting a breeding establish- 
ment the maximum quality in 
foundation animals should be 
insisted upon. How often one 
hears of a beginner in the horse 
game purchasing a stallion that 
had little to commend him ex- 
cept that he could be secured 
for a low price. While the value 
of a horse is not necessarily de- 
termined entirely by the price it 
is nevertheless generally true. 

It is a rare case indeed where 
a valuable animal, from the 
standpoint of breeding at least, 
is purchased far below the gen- 
eral market price. The type of 
person buying such a stallion 
would next, no doubt, shop 
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around and buy the lowest 
priced registered mare available, 
and then, with this start, expect 
to make money in _ breeding 
purebred horses. This just does 
not work out, in most instances, 
so great care should be exercised 
in the selection of foundation 
stock. It is always better to have 
one outstanding animal than 
three or four mediocre ones, for 
a good foal will out-sell three or 
four low-class ones, and the 
breeder has had the saving of 
maintaining only one mare in- 
stead of several. 

Road to Ruin. It is very easy 
to get “horse-poor,” and the 
quickest way to get into this pre- 
dicament is to produce inferior 
horses. Sometimes a buyer may 
have an opportunity to buy a 
good mare at a fairly low price, 
which the owner had not taken 
good care of, or had not shown 
her produce. Such animals, of 
superior breeding and proper 
conformation, often are excel- 
lent buys, either as foundation 
brood-mares or for selling at a 
profit when put in condition. 
With a good foal at foot by an 
outstanding sire, the value is still 
further enhanced. 

Lowgrade horses seldom make 
money for anyone. Don’t be in 
the position of the party who 
tried to sell by saying that “out- 
side of impaired vision, a swell- 
ing and a tendency to limp, this 
is a very fine horse.” Or the fel- 
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low that had a buyer look at his 
mare on several occasions, re- 
ceiving the final inquiry “Well, 
if she is such a good buy, how 
come she was not sold before 
now?” and his come back: “She 
would have sold had she been a 
better color.” So, no color, no 
sale. 

If one is in the purebred busi- 
ness, watch the trends in your 
particular breed. It is very easy 
for a breeder to get so “sold” on 
his own stock that he does not 
follow changes that have taken 
place in the breed. Popularity 
might indicate a change of type 
or bloodlines as being advisable, 
and the breeder must keep up 
with the times or he is apt to suf- 
fer financially. 

Standing Stallions. One type 
of horse business that often has 
proven profitable is the standing 
of highclass stallions for public- 
service. Such stallions should not 
only be typical individuals of 
their breed, of the best blood- 
lines and conformation, but if 
possible should have been win- 
ners, as well as proven sires of 
winners. The value of a stallion 
is greatly increased when his get 
have proven their quality by 
their wins in the particular field 
for which they are bred. By the 
prestige so gained the stallion 
becomes more popular and as 
his fame increases, so will his 
bookings from outside mares. 

Incidentally it might be said 
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that stud fees alone could prob- 
ably bring in as much profit as 
that derived from any other 
avenue of the horse business. 
Even at the general minimum of 
$100 which is usually charged 
for registered stallions of the sad- 
dle breeds to registered mares, 
this amounts to a tidy sum at the 
end of the year, provided a rea- 
sonable number of mares are 
bred. Boarding mares bred to 
the stallion is also an additional 
source of income. The _ trans- 
portation of such mares can 
show profit, by using one’s own 
equipment. 

Training for the public is a 
phase of the horse business that 
has often been lucrative. There 
are sO many types of training 
that a broad field is thereby cov- 
ered. Experience is about all the 
capital required in securing a 
good income through training, 
but the ultimate success of such 
an enterprise will depend on 
turning out sufficient satisfac- 
tory “pupils” to build an excel- 
lent reputation for the operator. 
Training is often combined to 
advantage with horse breeding, 
with a boarding stable, a dude 
ranch, riding academy, and 
there appears to be a real need 
for high class trainers in many 
areas where riding is popular. 

If possible, all the feed pur- 
chased should be secured at 
wholesale prices. Adequate stor- 
age facilities make this saving 
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possible and are generally not 
too expensive. Horses should be 
grained only when necessary. 
One sees many horses entirely 
too fat, and in such cases the 
owner has been spending money 
for grain that has been absolute- 
ly wasted. This does not mean 
that horses should be allowed to 
get thin but there is a happy 
medium where the horses are in 
hard condition, with plenty of 
bloom and are still maintained 
at the minimum outlay for feed. 

All expenses for feed, labor, 
can be charged off when figur- 
ing net income for tax purposes, 
and any breeding stock pur- 
chased for cash can be depre- 
ciated by at least 10% each year 
until the total amount is writ- 
ten off. 

In shipping by rail, the half- 
rate on registered stock for 
breeding purposes applies to 
horses shipped by freight on 
practically all roads west of the 
Mississippi, and the saving made 
thereby might make it possible 
to sell to an out of state buyer 
at a delivered price and still 
show a profit. 

Family Project. The horse 
business lends itself especially 
well to a family operation where 
at least one of the parents has 
sufficient interest or the proper 
background. Growing young- 
sters can take care of some of 
the chores, such as feeding. The 
older children having a talent 
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for such work could train some 
of the horses and the net income 
to the family would consequent- 
ly be much greater than if hired 
help had to be used. This kind 
of setup would apply especially 
well where the children are of 
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school age. It could be continued 
if the business expands suffi- 
ciently to take care of some of 
the young folks after they reach 
maturity. There are many cases 
where a family has done ex- 
tremely well with horses. 





Miracle Fiber Lasts 400 Years 


The discovery high in the Andes of the ice-packed body of an 
Inca child, clad in wool and thought to be more than 400 years 
old, is another instance of the oft-repeated story of wool’s ability to 
stand up over the centuries—strong, richly-colored, and beautifully 
preserved. 

The mummified body of the young girl, believed to be a prin- 
cess, is now in Santiago, under study by top-flight anthropologists, 
who regard it as a discovery of ungestionable importance. The 
child, about 10 years old, wears a black, sleeveless woolen robe, 
guanaco leather moccasins, and a silver headpiece and bracelets. 

Her discovery recalls other cases in which wool garments, many 
hundreds of years old, have been found in tombs and mausoleums 
—their colors still rich and vivid, their structure still strong and 
their texture still soft. 

Three years ago, when archaeologists at the American Museum 
of Natural History examined the previously unopened, mummified 
remains of an ancient Peruvian priest, they were impressed with the 
condition of the luxurious wool garments. Estimates of the age of 
this mummy varied from 1,200 to 3,000 years. 


Utah Extension Service 


Chickens Cause Swine Tuberculosis 


Ninety percent of the cases of swine tuberculosis results from 
hogs coming in contact with infected poultry. Other infections come 
from cattle and humans. 

In 1953, nearly 10,000 hogs were condemned at slaughter 
houses by Federal meat inspectors because of this disease. An esti- 
mated 36 percent of the swine herds and 14 percent of the pigs 
have tuberculosis. Most cases of the disease are picked up from 
poultry flocks mixed with young and old birds. 

You can reduce the chances of your hogs getting the disease by 
raising an all-pullet flock, or by keeping old hens out of your hog 
lots and pastures. 

The Poland China World 








Can YOU Measure Your Z 
Farm in Dollars and Cents 









Dick Seivers can. His dairy testing program 
lets him do it... 


Condensed from Wyoming Roundup 


ANY folks have a goal for 
their farm, but few have 
it measured in dollars and cents. 
Dick Seivers, a dairy farmer 
near Powell, Wyoming figures 
his goal this way: He’d like to 
get.a dollar a pound for butter- 
fat; he knows it takes 3 acres per 
cow to produce the feed his 
cows need. So—he wants his herd 
to produce a 500-pound butter- 
fat average in one year. That’s 
$500 for every three acres on his 
place. 
Herd Averages 400 Pounds 
A Year 
Right now Dick’s herd aver- 
ages about 400 pounds. To raise 
that average 100 pounds will be 
quite a job. But maybe the 
Seivers’ herd will be at that 500- 
pound average before you know 
it. 
That’s because Dick figures 
he’s got a pretty good herd... 


one 2-year-old cow produced 396 
pounds in one year; another cow, 
an 8-year-old, produced 550 
pounds and a 9-year-old pro- 
duced 544 pounds. Others in the 
32-cow herd have test figures 
like 429, 468, and 449. Cows that 
tested low are going out of the 
herd, Seivers says. 
Started Testing in 1953 

Seivers started production test- 
ing in February 1953. He and 
other members of the association 
record monthly weight samples 
of the milk each herd cow pro- 
duces and keep track of amount 
of concentrates and roughage 
and their cost. 

Tabulations come up with fig- 
ures like this: In one year Seiv- 
ers had a feed cost per cow of 
$177.69 of which $102.04 was for 
roughage and $75.65 for concen- 
trate. 

He also had $350 profit above 


Reprinted from Wyoming Roundup, Laramie, Wyoming 
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feed cost . . . a total value of pro- 
duce or gross income of $16,946 

. and a profit above feed cost 
on his producing herd of $11,- 
242. 

Seivers and other Park County 
dairymen are sold on the pro- 
gram. Dick says a cow may not 
look as if she can produce, but 
when she has been tested, a 
dairyman will know for sure if 
she’s any good. 

Are Several Advantages 

Nicholls adds other advan- 
tages. Lots of cows aren’t even 
paying their feed bill, but if a 
dairyman tests his cows, he 
knows. . . if a person ever needs 
to sell out a tested herd, he can 
tell prospective buyers exactly 
what the herd has been produc- 
ing. 

But best of all, Seivers adds, 
“you know what you’ve got to 
feed your cows.” 

Has Two-Point Program 

Here’s the way he operates his 
feeding program: 

1. He feeds silage—in the past 
he’s fed 200-300 tons of alfalfa 
silage; this year he'll try making 
beet-top silage. 
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2. He feeds chopped green for- 
age—when he switched from a 
pasture mix of bromegrass, or- 
chardgrass, alta fescue, alfalfa, 
red clover, and a little ladino 
clover to Grimm alfalfa, produc- 
tion jumped 14% pounds per 
cow. Bloat has been no big 
problem. 


Last year Dick used mechani- 
cal harvesting on broadleaf tre- 
foil and red clover and started 
harvesting his pasture and haul- 
ing it into his cattle late in June. 
He fed ¥% of an acre a day with 
chopped hay, free choice. 


Mrs. Seivers handles most of 
the work at milking time—twice 
a day at 4:30 in the morning and 
afternoon. She _ says, “That 
doesn’t give us much time for be- 
longing to organizations and go- 
ing to town at night.” 


Dick is a member of the Big 
Horn Basin Artificial Breeding 
Association, a part of the Cache 
Valley Association. Despite the 
fact that he has a good sire, he 
thinks artificial breeding is fine 
“if we can make it work.” He 
Says progress is fine now. 


Enough Insurance? Better Be Sure 
Agricultural economists advise checking your liability insurance. 
There’s a good chance, say the economists, that you’re not pro- 
tected well enough against legal risks in case of accidental injury 


to another person on your farm. 


They point out that the heavy increase of power machinery on 
the farm has boosted the risk of injury to hired help or tenants. 
And there’s increased chance of accidents on the highway. The 
farmer also has a responsibility to visitors on his farm. 





Michigan Extension 























COWS LIKE IT FRESH 





These farmers get more pasture per acre with 
“rationed grazing” .. . 


Condensed from The Ohio Farmer 


Delmar E. Groves 


AST year in May, County 

Agent Marshall Whisler 
stopped to see Harold Owens, a 
good Medina County farmer 
near Lodi, Ohio. Harold de- 
scribed a new system of grazing 
he was trying. 


“We're moving the fence every 
day,” he said, “It won’t be our 
fault if the cows don’t get good 
pasture. But don’t say anything 
about it until we see whether it 
works,” he cautioned. 


A week or so later when Whis- 
ler stopped at the Owens farm, 
Harold told him: “I had to 
change some of my ideas on that 
fence. Now I move the wire 
twice a day— found out the cows 
didn’t like to go back on that 
same block of pasture after milk- 
ing.” 

“Doesn't it take a lot of time?” 
asked Whisler. 


“Only 15 or 20 minutes,” re- 
plied Harold. 


Questioned about scouring 
and bloat, Harold said: “Last 
year when I first tried this sys- 
tem, cows held up in_ body 
weight and did not scour as they 
do when given the run of a lush 
meadow pasture in the spring. 
They tend to eat all of the 
plants instead of picking out 
tender clover only.” 

With Brother-in-law George 
Lance and his father H. B. 
Owens, Harold farms around 
300 acres. Only 40 acres of this 
land is near enough the barn to 
be used as pasture for their milk- 
ing herd of 35 to 40 Holsteins. 
Part of this acreage is used for 
hay or silage—actually 16 acres 
would carry the herd under “ra- 
tioned grazing.” 

At present, the Owens’ are 
using an oblong-shaped meadow 


Reprinted by permission from The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland, Ohio 
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for rationed grazing. A smooth 
electric fence wire is strung 
across the field on metal posts. 
While the herd is in the barn 
being milked one man moves 
the fence back another six feet 
or so to make fresh pasture avail- 
able. If the cows eat it down, 
the fence is moved more often. 

Harold says he prefers to use 
long narrow fields for rationed 
grazing. Much of the meadow 
acreage is divided into long 
strips by electric fence. Then 
during each milking the cross- 
wire is moved down the strip far 
enough to give the cows a fresh 
block of pasture. 

The herd is left in one field 
for no more than seven or eight 
days because new growth will be 
hurt if kept in longer. They’re 
not fenced away from the grazed 
section, yet they spend nearly 
all the time eating at the fresh 
block. If not moved entirely 
across a field before the eight- 
day period is up, the balance of 
that field or strip is cut for hay. 

Meadows must be well- 
planned and cared for to with- 
stand this use. It takes a good 
legume-grass mixture which is 
heavily fertilized. “There must 
be a good crop to ration—you 
can’t ration something that 
doesn’t exist,” is the way Harold 
Owens put it. 

Rationed grazing is also be- 
ing used by brothers Robert and 
Raymond Griesheimer, Medina 
County Brown Swiss breeders. 
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Under this system last year, they 
grazed 29 head of cows on 13 
acres (in several fields). The 
herd is grazing an eight-year- 
old stand of alfalfa-bromegrass 
now under the rationed system. 
In this field, the fence wire must 
be moved back about 12 feet 
each time. Griesheimers would 
prefer to move it about six feet 
each time to avoid tramping of 
the grass. 

Here’s how they’ve made ra- 
tioned grazing work this year. 
Early in May the herd was 
turned on a four-acre meadow 
mixture. The cows were allowed 
full run of the pasture and 
knocked it down in a hurry. At 
the end of a week they were 
moved to a five-acre piece which 
had been divided in half. After 
a few days on this they were 
ready to start rationed grazing 
on the other half of this five- 
acre field. 

Reason for the open grazing 
early in the pasture season was 
to get enough second growth 
started for rationed grazing in 
late June after the first crop is 
gone. 

A light-gauge copper wire is 
used to carry the current. It’s 
strung about 32 inches high on 
steel posts 20-25 feet apart. This 
fence can be moved easily by 
one man in 10 to 15 minutes. 
After the cattle are moved to the 
next field, Griesheimers fertilize 
and clip the vacated field leav- 
ing clippings on the ground. 








Producing Good Milk 


At Low Cost 


IGH-QUALITY milk can be 
produced with less than 
half the labor commonly used 
and with approximately half the 
investment commonly found in 
farm dairy buildings, according 
to results of a three-year case 
study conducted on_ several 
farms in the St. Louis milkshed. 
This study was initiated by 
USDA and conducted under con- 
tract with the Doane Agricul- 
tural Service, Inc., St. Louis, 
Missouri. Representatives of the 
Illinois and Missouri experiment 
stations also helped develop 
work plans. The study sought 
answers to two major questions: 
1. How do dairy buildings and 
equipment influence milk qual- 
ity? 

0. What’s the most economical 
investment in labor, buildings, 
and equipment consistent with 
the production of high-quality 
milk? 

In answer to the first question, 
the study strikingly revealed that 
production of good milk—once 
established by effective sanita- 
tion and cooling—isn’t adverse- 
ly affectd by use of low-cost 
buildings, labor-saving arrange- 
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ments, or increase in herd size. 
Sanitation was achieved by such 
established practices as cleaning 
cows properly, cooling promptly 
and adequately, and using chem- 
ical and mechanical means for 
cleaning and maintaining equip- 
ment. 

Answers to the second ques- 
tion were found in employment 
of the loose-housing system of 
dairy farming, better arrange- 
ment of buildings, and use of 
equipment designed to increase 
efficiency. New construction or 
remodeling was provided on test 
farms at a cost, based on 1950 
prices, of about $200 per cow 
for the new dairy buildings and 
equipment needed for herds of 
20 to 30 cows. This is little more 
than half the reproduction cost 
of conventional buildings and 
facilities commonly found on 
farms producing Grade A milk 
in the area. 

Nine ordinary farms in the St. 
Louis milkshed were used for the 
test. Operators of some of them 
had not previously attempted to 
produce milk of a quality suit- 
able for direct fluid consump- 
tion. New buildings and equip- 
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ment were installed step by step 
on three of the test farms. Build- 
ings were extensively remodeled 
on four. On the remaining 
farms, two complete dairy sys- 
tems were constructed at the be- 
ginning of the study. 


Four additional farms on 
which Grade A milk was already 
being produced were used as 
controls. 


Operators who followed rec- 
ommended sanitation practices 
and used effective cooling sys- 
tems, produced milk of suffi- 
ciently low bacterial count to 
meet Grade A standards. 


On one test farm, for example, 
a change from hand milking to 
pipeline milking and from no 
mechanical cooling to spray cool- 
ing reduced bacteria count from 
above 500,000 per milliliter in 
50 per cent of the samples to an 
acceptable level of 200,000 or 
less. In fact, the proportion of 
samples that tested under 20,000 
bacterial count per milliliter on 
this farm compared favorably 
with that on one of the better 
control farms. 


Labor studies indicated that 
as many as 225 hours per cow 
per year were spent on some of 
the experimental farms in the 
first year of the study. The av- 
erage for six of the farms was 
about 155 hours. Changes made 
for the sake of efficiency reduced 
this chore labor to an average of 
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about 58 hours per cow per year 
in the final months of the study. 


Labor efficiency was improved 
mainly through ground-level 
storage of hay and silage, self- 
feeding, and direct movement of 
feed from storage to feeders; ele- 
vated stalls and means of bring- 
ing cows to the operator; rest- 
area arrangement and _ storage 
of bedding to reduce quantity 
used and labor involved; and use 
of a pipeline milker, spray cool- 
er, water heater, and similar 
dairy equipment. 

Other contributing factors 
were work routines to keep milk- 
er units in nearly constant oper- 
ation at milking time and use of 
a preparation stall, in addition 
to two milking stalls, to get cows 
ready for milking. 


Belief that loose-housing sys- 
tems of dairy farming require 
large quantities of bedding was 
disproved by the study. Over a 


three-year-period on one of the 
farms, for example, only 475 
pounds of bedding was used per 
cow per year. This was accom- 
plished largely by eliminating 
cow traffic lanes and by feeding 
hay and silage at convenient dis- 
tances from the resting area. 
From 35 to 50 square feet of 
space was available in the rest- 
ing area and the cows were kept 
clean without difficulty. 


From Agricultural Research 











THEY OWN MACHINES 
IN PARTNERSHIP 





Three lowa farmers like owning a hay chopper and a 
baler in partnership . . . 


Condensed from Wallace’s Farmer and lowa Homestead 


OINT ownership of big farm 
machinery has worked for 
three farmers in Hardin county, 
Iowa. They own a hay chopper 
and baler in partnership. 


Capital ‘investment is saved 
that way. And they save crops 
too, for custom operators are 
not always available when want- 
ed. 

It started back in 1941 when 
George Lee moved onto a farm 
he’d recently bought. He found 
that Floyd Lake, about two miles 
away, needed a hay chopper too. 
And Emory Lake, about two 
miles from each farmer, was in- 
terested in a partnership deal. 

The three men bought a hay 
chopper outfit together. The ar- 
rangement worked so well that, 
in 1946, they traded the old ma- 
chine on a new one. 

Six years later, still satisfied, 
they traded again. This time 
they traded for a forage har- 
vester with three heads—it will 
chop standing hay, hay in wind- 
rows and row crops. 


“What’s nice about this ar- 
rangement,” says Lee, “is that 
you get the work done when you 
want it done.” 


Another nice thing is their 
cash lay-out. The last trade-in, 
1952, cost the partners only $505 
each. 

Joint ownership covers the 
chopper and the blower. Each 
partner supplies his own hay 
wagon and tractors. 

The partners don’t spend 
much time or worry on de- 
tailed accounts. But they do 
have some simple adjust- 
ments for varying acreages. 
“To make up the difference in 

acres,” said Floyd Lake, “we 
start out having each one turn 
in a dollar for each acre of hay 
ground he has. We pay repairs 
out of this. 

“Then at the end of the year 
we divide what is left equally 
among us. That way the man 
with larger acreage pays a larger 
share of operating costs.” 

How do they divide fuel costs? 


Reprinted by permission from Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa 
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“We always leave home with the 
tractor tanks full of gas,” Floyd 
continued. “Then we refill at 
the place where we are working, 
and leave there with tanks full 
of gas.” 

What about labor exchange? 
They don’t bother to keep ac- 
counts on that. Two men from 
each place just about make a 
crew. Lee usually has most hay, 
but he sends extra help. 

In general, the three owners 
do not intend to do custom 
work. But pressure is strong, and 
sometimes they break over. 
When they do, the operator 
takes pay for his time and trac- 
tor out of the custom charge. 
The rest of the money earned is 
divided equally among the 
three. 

This partnership didn’t end 
with the forage chopper. They 
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liked baled hay and straw too. 
So Floyd Lake and Lee bought a 
baler jointly. 


Floyd Lake’s cooperative ar- 
rangements extend in still an- 
other direction. Floyd owns a 
grain combine. A relative four 
miles away owns a corn picker. 
The relative picks Floyd’s corn 
and Floyd combines the rela- 
tive’s grain. 

“With the high speed road 
gear in your tractor,” Floyd 
said, “it doesn’t matter so much 
if the man you're trading with 
isn’t right in your own neigh- 
borhood.” 


These men are happy with 
their partnership arrangements. 
But they are not looking for any 
more shareholders. They agreed 
that with any more they’d “be 
haying the year round.” 





Rumen Type Swine Rations 


Predigesting or fermenting, rumen type rations may have pos- 
sibilities for swine. At least one experiment gave favorable results 
from fermenting a corn, soybean meal, alfalfa meal, urea, and 


minerals ration for pigs. 


Fermenting was accomplished by stim- 
ulating the action in a cow’s rumen. 


This processing probably 


will not help the better swine rations. 
Among the forage crops, ladino clover is forging ahead both 


in feeding trials and in practice. 
the merits of ladino as swine pasture. 


Many stories have been told of 
Ic ranks high as a con- 


centrate saver for the breeding herd. 
Sow herds, particularly older sows, have been carried success- 





fully through the summer gestation period on ladino with little 
or no grain. Even with excellent pasture it is recommended that 
bred gilts be allowed at least 1 pound of grain per 100 pounds 
live weight daily in addition to the pasture and minerals self-fed. 
Better Farming Methods 


He Dries Chopped Hay 


Tey uayevt 





Minnesota farmer finds that the longer chopped 
hay pieces are the better the cows like it .. . 


Condensed from The Farmer 


OU can cut hay at the best 

stage to save the most feed- 
ing value and get it in the barn 
in good shape.” 

That’s the reason L. Jf. 
Praught, Wright County Minne- 
sota gives for chopping and 
force-drying hay. He dries it in 
the barn without heat with a 
built-in fan, and has _ force- 
dried it in his semi-self-feeding 
hay shed using the air blast 
from his portable grain dryer. 

Mr. Praught has worked out 
a system to make chopped hay 
more palatable to cows and to 
make the handling of it easier 
in the barn. 

The longer the chopped hay 
pieces are the better cows like 
it, Mr. Praught has found. So he 
sets the chopper as coarse as 
possible and takes out two of 
the knives on the cylinder. “It’s 
easier to blow air through the 


longer-chopped hay, too,” he 


said. 

To dry chopped hay in his 
36x56-foot mow, Mr. Praught 
uses a fan of 18,000 cubic feet 
per minute capacity, powered by 
a 5-horse electric motor. This 
pushes air through an A-frame 
covered with heavy gauge wire 
mesh. The A-frame is nine feet 
wide at the bottom. It ‘is con- 
structed of two-by-fours, eight 
feet long. 


But couldn’t a power failure 
leave a barn full of wet hay and 
danger of a flash fire? Mr. 
Praught thought of that and in- 
stalled an emergency air tunnel 
running across the mow floor 
from a side door and connect- 
ing at right angles to the A- 
frame. If electric power fails, 
he can pull his portable gaso- 
line-powered drier to the out- 
side end of this right-angle tun- 


Reprinted by permission from The Farmer, St. Paul, Minnesota 
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nel and use the air-blast from 
it to keep the drying operation 
going. This emergency tunnel 
is of two-by-four framing cov- 
ered with one-inch boards and 
tar paper. 

In his 26x60-foot hay shed, 
Mr. Praught installed an A- 
frame 42 feet long. The frame 
is 8 feet wide at the bottom, 
and of two-by-fours seven feet 
long spaced two feet apart. The 
first eight feet of length of the 
A-frame is covered completely to 
direct the air-blast down the 
tunnel. Heavy one-quarter inch 
wire mesh covers the rest of the 
frame. The end panel is slotted. 
Air blast is provided by the fan 
on his portable dryer which de- 
livers about 25,000 cubic feet 
per minute. 

For either mow or hay shed 
drying, Mr. Praught wilts hay 
to about 30% moisture before 
blowing it in on top of the A- 
frame. As soon as the frames are 
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covered he starts the air blast, 
and keeps it going while the 
shed or mow is filled and until 
the hay is dried. Hay dries from 
the inside out, gets wet and 
slippery on top of the pile just 
before it gets completely dry. 
Mr. Praught leaves the drier set 
up to take care of any “hot” 
spots that show for awhile after 
drying is completed. 

Barn handling of chopped 
hay is made easy by four chutes 
running from mow to feeding 
alley in front of cows. There are 
two chutes on each side of the 
mow. Their top end is about 
level with the top of the hay 
pile. The chutes are open at top 
and bottom. Side panels are re- 
movable so that hay can be 
pitched into them without lift- 
ing as the pile is used “down.” 
The chutes are filled once a day 
in the mow and hay is taken 
out at the feeding alley below 
as needed. 





Cow Fertility Guesses Often Wrong 


A recent survey by Dr. J. F. Bone, Oregon State college vet- 
erinarian, of dairy cows sold for slaughter because they were 
thought to be infertile revealed that one-third were pregnant and 
one-sixth had no diseases or abnormalities that would prevent them 
from becoming pregnant. 

In other words, says Dr. Bone, about half the cows were need- 
lessly slaughtered—they were fertile. Routine examination of herds 
has resulted in only about one-tenth of the cows being slaughtered 
that were potentially fertile. 

Loss in production, in blood lines and in money from “guessing 
wrong” will more than repay veterinarian costs for examinations, 
Dr. Bone points out. 





Oregon State College 








How To Prevent Loss From Lightning 


A Cornell authority gives valuable information 
concerning the protection of farm buildings . . . 


Condensed from American Agriculturist 
Paul R. Hoff, Cornell University 


HIRTY seven per cent of 

fires in rural areas are 
caused by lightning, This is the 
greatest single cause of fires on 
farms and most of this loss could 
be prevented if buildings were 
properly protected by lightning 
rods. 

The use of metal conductors 
to protect buildings from light- 
ning started with Benjamin 
Franklin’s kite experiment in 
1732. Experience from that time 
until now has shown that good 
lightning rod equipment cor- 
rectly applied provides excellent 
protection. Lightning rods have 
been used for many years and it 
is probable that more farm 
buildings are protected by them 
at present than in any time in 
the past. 

What is Lightning? 

Lightning occurs when 
charges of static electricity ac- 
cumulate in the clouds and on 
the earth, including the surfaces 
of buildings, trees, animals, hu- 
mans and other objects. Such 


charges always build up in pairs. 
As soon as an accumulation of 
one charge begins to form, an- 
other of the unlike kind will 
also start forming in a nearby 
region. The two unlike charges 
are attracted to each other and 
when the potential is large 
enough to move electricity 
through the air, a flash occurs 
and we see the visible lightning. 
If one charge is accumulating on 
the surface of a building and 
the opposite charge in a cloud, 
the stage is being set for the 
building to be struck by light- 
ning. 

There is no way of knowing 
when or where lightning will 
occur. The old superstition that 
“lightning never strikes in the 
same place twice” has definitely 
been disproven. Isolated build- 
ings and tall objects such as 
trees, church steeples and silos 
are more vulnerable than are 
small, low objects or buildings 
in clusters. That is why there 
are more farm fires caused by 


Reprinted by permission from American Agriculturist, Ithaca, New York 
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lightning than there are in vil- 
lages and cities. 

The purpose of lightning rods 
is to drain off the charge of 
static electricity accumulating 
on the surface of the building. 
A system of carefully placed 
rods (the industry calls them air 
terminals) and grounded con- 
ductors provides multiple paths 
for the accumulating charges to 
escape harmlessly into the 
ground. Air terminals must be 
located about 20 feet apart 
along the ridge of the roof and 
there must be an air terminal 
within 2 feet of each end of the 
ridge. 

All protruding surfaces such 
as a roof dormer, a chimney or 
a silo must have separate air 
terminals. The air terminals 
must be connected together by 
suitable conductors which in 
turn are run down the sides of 
the building to good ground 
connections. Conductors must 
be run over the building in 
straight lines as far as possible, 
avoiding sharp bends. Abrupt 
changes in the direction of the 
conductor may cause arcing of 
the electric current across the 
short bends. 

The combined system of air 
terminals connected to well 
giounded conductors drains the 
charge of static electricity that 
may be accumulating on the sur- 
face of the building, into the 
ground. By thus preventing a 
build-up of this static charge, 
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there is no attraction of the op- 
posite charge accumulating in a 
nearby cloud. Thus, the light- 
ning rod system eliminates the 
condition under which lightning 
is likely to strike. 

A lightning rod system can 
definitely protect the building 
on which it is installed, provided 
the system is correctly installed. 
A guarantee of correct installa- 
tion is the Master Label that is 
issued by the Underwriters’ La- 
boratories for buildings that are 
rodded to their specifications. 
These regulations specify how 
the rods shall be installed and 
they also require that all ma- 
terials must have passed the 
Underwriters’ inspection. The 
installation must be done by an 
official representative of the 
manufacturer who produced the 
material used. 

Follow Instructions 

Farm owners or home owners 
who plan to install their own 
lightning rod system can pur- 
chase Underwriter approved ma- 
terials and can make the in- 
stallation. For their own pro- 
tection, they should follow in- 
structions issued by the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories or other 
authorities. Master Labels are 
not issued for owner-installed 
lightning rod systems, regard- 
less of the excellence of the in- 
stallation. Any possible reduc- 
tion in insurance rates result- 
ing from an owner installed sys- 
tem is not likely to result. 
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Lightning rod systems may be 
made of copper, aluminum, 
copper-clad steel or galvanized 
steel. Aluminum is recommend- 
ed for application on aluminum 
roofs, since rapid corrosion is 
likely to occur if aluminum and 


some other metals, especially 
copper, come in contact with 
each other. 


Reliable grounding requires 
that the ground connection be 
located in permanently moist 
earth. The metal that is in the 
earth must be a kind that resists 
corrosion and it must be as per- 
manently connected to the con- 
ductor cable as possible. Cop- 
per, bronze or cast iron general- 
ly meet these specifications. 
There must be at least 2 ground 
connections for each building. 
Opposite corner locations are 
considered good, and many in- 
stallers make a ground connec- 
tion on each corner. The con- 
ductors should be continuous 
over the building between 
grounds. 

All exterior metal parts of a 
building such as roofs, gutters, 
downspouts, etc. need to be con- 
nected into the ground system. 
Metal roofs even with ground 
connections at all four corners 
but without air terminals are 
not adequate protection for the 
building. The reason is that it 
is possible for a flash of light- 
ning to puncture a metal roof 
and start a fire in combustible 
material beneath, even though 
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the roof is connected to the 
ground. 


Lightning sometimes damages 
buildings when it travels along 
fences that are attached to the 
buildings. This can be prevented 
by following two rules. (1) Do 
not attach a fence directly to a 
building. (2) Wire fences should 
be adequately grounded. Steel 
fence posts usually provide sat- 
isfactory grounds, but wire 
fences on wood posts need to be 
grounded at intervals of about 
150 feet. A good ground may be 
had by driving a ¥% or % inch 
rod or pipe into the earth along 
side a wooden post. 

The ground rod must go down 
to permanently moist earth if it 
is to be good protection. The 
top of the rod should extend a 
few inches above the top of the 
post and the fence wires can be 
attached to the ground rod with 
pipe straps. A well grounded 
fence is good insurance against 
loss of livestock as well as loss 
of adjacent buildings. 

Inside the building, large 
metal systems such as the water 
pipes should be connected to the 
ground of the lightning conduc- 
tor system. The connection is 
best made outside the founda- 
tion, although it can be made 
inside. If there is a water meter 
on the supply line, this connec- 
tion must be made outside the 
meter. Metal cow stanchions, 
metal tie stalls, frames and metal 
pen partitions should be con- 
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nected with the water pipe sys- 
tem, and if any part of the stan- 
chion system is within six feet of 
the down conductors of the light- 
ning rod system, connected to 
that system also. Connections 
must be made with the same 
weight and kind of cable as is 
used in the down conductors. 
Hay carrier tracks must also be 
connected to the ground con- 
ductors at both ends. Door 
tracks and other large metal ob- 
jects in or on the building also 
need to be grounded. 

A lightning rod system is no 
better than the way it is main- 
tained. It is possible that a sys- 
tem in poor condition is more 
hazard than no system at all. 
The conductor cables between 
the air terminals on the roof and 
the ground connections are the 
most vulnerable to damage. It 
is common to see loose, dangling 
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ground cables that were broken 
when a tractor or a farm imple- 
ment scraped the side of the 
building or to see the air termin- 
als bent sideways as the result 
of the wind blowing a branch 
or some other object across the 
roof. 

About the only maintenance 
that is required is the repairing 
of damaged ground conductors 
and straightening bent air ter- 
minals. This maintenance can 
mean the difference between 
having protection against light- 
ning and no protection. A light- 
ning rod system installed accord- 
ing to Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories specifications and given 
the Master Label of approval is 
excellent protection against 
lightning damage, but it must 
be kept in the original condi- 
tion if it is to continue to give 
protection. 





Nitrate tests of farm soils are of little value to farmers, ac- 





cording to Ray Linville, Ohio State University. He said nitrates 
and other soluble salts in farm fields vary with weather condi- 
tions. That makes accurate sampling difficult, and soil tests 
are accurate only when samples are taken correctly, he added. 

Linville said nitrate tests are for greenhouses where soil and 
climatic conditions are controlled. The specialist advised farmers 
to use the standard test. It includes pH, lime requirement, phos- 
phorus, potash and organic matter tests. Organic matter tests are 
a more accurate indication of available nitrogen than the nitrate 
test. 

Optional tests for boron, manganese and magnesium are 
available. Linville said some farmers whose soybeans and alfalfa 
turn yellow use the optional test to see if these elements are 
needed. 


Ohio State University 








IRRIGATION AND BETTER PASTURES SR’ 
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Supplemental irrigation of dairy pastures 
brings good returns .. . 


Condensed from The Agricultural Situation 


ANY Dairy Farmers in 
Eastern United States 
may find it to their advantage 
to use supplemental irrigation 
in order to provide better pas- 
tures for their dairy cows. Even 
though there is usually enough 
rain to keep pastures growing 
throughout the season, a dry 
spell can greatly reduce grazing 
capacity which adversely affects 
feeding costs. 


Being prepared to supply ad- 
ditional water when it is needed 
may prove to be good insurance 
against loss of pasture, during 
the hot, dry months of summer 
and fall . . . possibly save enough 
pasture in one or two dry years 
to pay the cost of irrigation 
equipment. Conditions for sup- 
plying irrigation water vary, of 
course, among different farms, 
and farmers will want to do 
some figuring before making a 
final decision. 

If you are considering the 


Reprinted from The 
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possibility of installing irriga- 
tion equipment for your pas- 
tures, you will want to know 
what the irrigation is likely to 
cost. .. . Make certain the wa- 
ter supply is adequate, even for 
severe drought; and be sure the 
pasture treatment will support 
the practice of irrigation—the 
right grasses, a good stand, 
enough fertilizer. 

Tests providing such infor- 
mation have been under way 
at Lewisburg, Tennessee, for the 
past 3 years. These tests, made 
cooperatively by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Tennessee Dairy Experiment 
Station, leave little doubt that 
supplemental irrigation for 
dairy cow pastures can be a 
worthwhile investment. 

Returns $100 More Per Acre 

In the Tennessee tests, returns 
from pastures that were irri- 
gated averaged about $100 more 
per acre than similar pastures 
Dept. 


a & of Agriculture, 
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that were unirrigated—after de- 
ducting costs of irrigation and 
other costs. The tests compared 
irrigated orchard grass, alfalfa, 
and ladino pasture with unirri- 
gated. Annual applications of 
fertilizer and rotational graz- 
ing practices were the same for 


both irrigated and unirrigated | 


pastures. 

The average cost of irrigation 
(labor, gasoline, oil, repairs and 
depreciation on irrigation 
equipment) was $49.64 per acre, 
to provide nearly 20 inches of 
water during the season. Natur- 
al rainfall totaled an average of 
about 21 inches. After taking 
off the additional cost for irri- 
gation and the value of feed, 
the irrigated plots produced an 
income of $388.78 per acre com- 
pared with $289.10 from the un- 
irrigated plots. This was a net 
increase of $99.68 per acre in 
favor of irrigation. Figures are 
average results for the past 3 
years. 

Eighteen applications of wa- 
ter, a total of 24.3 inches, were 
made in 1951; twelve applica- 
tions, totaling 14.8 inches, in 
1952; and nine applications, to- 
taling 20.7 inches, in 1953. This 
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means an average of thirteen ap- 
plications and an average total 
of 19.9 inches of water per sea- 
son. 

81 More Days Grazing 

It was found that the irrigat- 
ed plots provided 257 cow-days 
of grazing per acre against 176 
days for the unirrigated plots. 
The irrigated plots produced 
12,520 pounds of milk and 523 
pounds of butterfat per acre 
against 8,019 pounds of milk 
and 354 pounds of butterfat. 
Digestible nutrients produced 
on the irrigated plots totaled 
4,107 pounds per acre as against 
only 2,815 pounds per acre on 
the unirrigated plots. 

“With all 3 years extremely 
dry, the advantages of pasture 
irrigation naturally show up 
sharply in this particular study,” 
the scientists conducting the 
tests point out. “Pasture irri- 
gation would seem to pay well, 
especially in extremely dry 
years, where costs of installing 
irrigation equipment are not 
too great, where the source of 
water is adequate, where suf- 
ficient fertilizer is used and 
good pasture management is 
practiced.” 





Recorders Shoo Birds — Scarecrows and tree covers may go 
out of fashion and be displaced by a phonograph—that is, if the 
modern machine will shoo the birds as some folks believe it will. 

Pennsylvania State researchers showed that recordings of the 
distress call of the starling kept starlings away from an entire 
town for the rest of the season. The starlings’ troubled call was 
played by tape recorder for 30 minutes each night for three nights. 








Why Cows Lose Weight on Grass Silage 





If silage is put up too wet there may not be 
half as much feed value per pound as in 


wilted silage .. . 


Condensed from Hoard’s Dairyman 
W. R. Hesseltine 


RASS silage is being fed to 

more and more dairy cows 
each year. And where it is be- 
ing fed, a larger portion of the 
daily intake of nutrients is com- 
ing from silage. Certainly this 
trend will save the most feed 
from each acre of forage. 


Dairy farmers have learned a 
lot about how to put up grass 
silage. Oftentimes, however, the 
feeding of ensilaged forage has 
presented a feeding problem. 
Dairy farmers often complain 
about the herd losing weight 
when being fed large amounts 
of grass silage. 

In regard to this particular 
matter, research workers at the 
Beltsville, Maryland, experi- 
ment station have a few facts 
that should interest every maker 
of grass silage. 

But first of all, let’s get a 
little better picture of what the 
problem is. 


Corn silage, if ensiled in the 
late dough stage, is always quite 
consistent in moisture and di- 
gestible energy. Not so with 
grass silage. The stage of growth 
changes more rapidly in grass- 
legume crops. Thus, ensiling 
grasses and legumes presents a 
moisture content problem. 


It is not unusual to see a 
crop being ensiled with 80 per 
cent moisture, and frequently 
forage is ensiled with 60 or 65 
per cent moisture. A cow eat- 
ing 80 pounds of 80 per cent 
moisture silage gets but 16 
pounds of dry matter, whereas 
a cow eating 80 pounds of 60 
per cent moisture silage gets 32 
pounds or twice as much dry 
matter. 


The situation is aggravated 
further since large amounts of 
grass silage are fed each day. 
Feeding 40 pounds of corn silage 
per cow per day used to be 
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thought of as being heavy on 
silage. Today, however, we 
think nothing of feeding 70 
pounds of grass silage to a cow 
in a day. Thus, we seem to be 
depending more and more upon 
grass silage and less and less 
upon dry hay. And dry hay and 
corn silage are more consistent 
in both dry matter and digesti- 
ble energy than is grass silage. 

For these reasons it appears 
that there is a lot to learn about 
making and feeding grass silage, 
and the big problem is the mois- 
ture content in the crop. 

In putting up grass silage, 
many dairymen have paid less 
and less attention to the mois- 
ture content of the crop since 
it is easier to cut the crop and 
put it right in the silo. With 
modern machinery, the added 
weight means very little as far 
as handling is concerned. But 
what about the cows? Will they 
eat as much dry matter in high 
moisture silage? 

Mr. J. B. Shepherd and 
others at the U.S.D.A. Beltsville 
station studied the problem 
from 1950 to 1952. As seen from 
the following table, cows will 
eat considerably more dry mat- 
ter per day from wilted silage 
and from non-wilted silage with 
dry concentrate added as a 
means of taking up the excess 
moisture. The absence of wilt- 
ing in a high moisture crop, 
therefore, decreases dry matter 
intake by the cow. Thus, high 
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moisture silage is likely to cause 
loss of weight. 

A moisture content of ap- 
proximately 68 to 70 per cent 
appears to be ideal from the 
standpoint of proper preserva- 
tion of the crop. If the crop is 
put in right after cutting when 
the moisture content is high, the 
addition of a material such as 
citrus meal or pulp would ap- 
pear to be practical. 

The use of the chemical so- 
dium bisulfite as a preservative 
eliminates the choice of wilt- 
ing the crop. The forage should 
be put in immediately when us- 
ing this material since all the 
moisture is needed for proper 
chemical reaction. 

The oldest rule in making 
grass silage is.“better to have it 
too wet than too dry.” Now it 
seems as though the rule should 
be “get the moisture content 
down to about 70 per cent.” 
This enables the cow to eat 
more dry matter and yet isn’t 
dry enough to cause mold if 
packed at all well. This rule, 
of course, does not apply if 
chemicals are used. 

How can we estimate this 
amount of moisture in silage? 
There are several ways, but the 
“grab test” seems to be quickest, 
easiest, and is quite reliable 
after a little practice. 

Perhaps it would be well to 
repeat. The crop should be cut 
fine, say Y%4 to % of an inch 
long. A handful of the silage 
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is packed between the hands in 
snow-ball fashion and held for 
20 to 30 seconds. When the pres- 
sure is released, the ball should 
fall apart slowly. There should 
be no free juice. 

Wilting the entire crop to a 
desirable moisture content is al- 
most impossible. However, with 
a little practice and the use of 
good judgment in the amount 
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cut ahead, one can get the crop 
in at about the right stage of 
moisture. Certainly some will 
be on the wet side, and some a 
little dry, but the amount of 
error can be kept small with a 
little practice and planning. 

The result should be mini- 
mum spoilage and greater dry 
matter intake by the herd when 
feeding. 





HOW COWS ATE SILAGE 
% Moisture Lbs. Dry Matter Lbs. Dry Matter 
Crop Harvested Content Eaten Daily Eaten Daily By 
of Silage per 100 Lbs. a 1,200-lb. Cow 


of Live Wt. 





Orchard grass: 

First cutting (boot stage): 
Fresh green 
RES IR eee ee ee oe 

Second cutting (early hay stage) 
eee 
Fresh green + 5% dry grain 
Wilted 

Alfalfa: 

First cutting (1/10 to V4 bloom): 
Fresh green 
Wilted 
Wilted 


79.7 1.36 16.3 
66.9 2.00 24.0 
71.8 2.08 25.0 
69.7 2.21 26.5 
59.5 2.11 25.3 
779 1.23 14.8 
72.7 1.94 23.3 
65.6 2.34 28.1 
45.7 2.52 30.2 





Relation between the moisture content of silage and the amount of silage dry 
matter consumed by dairy cows at Beltsville Experiment Station. 


SILAGE GRAB TEST DATA 





Conditions of Forage Ball 


Approximate Moisture Content 





Free juice; the ball holds its shape ... 
Little free juice; ball holds its shape . 
No free juice; ball falls apart slowly 
Ball falls apart quickly (too dry) 


over 75 % 
70 to 75% 
60 to 70% 
below 60 % 











A modern, pressure water system has many 
advantages on the poultry farm . 





Condensed from Poultry Tribune 
Milton R. Dunk 


UNNING water 
on 
farm. 


One hundred hens will con- 
sume 4 to 5 gallons of water a 
day. That might not seem like 
very much water, but in a year’s 
time it would amount to seven 
and one half tons. If you had 
1,000 layers, they would require 
about 75 tons of water a year. 
And that’s a lot of water if you 
had to carry it in a bucket. 


According to a study at the 
University of Missouri, auto- 
matic waterers reduced the 
hours of labor required in wa- 
tering 100 hens from 41.5 hours 
to 1.7 hours a year. Other 
studies have shown that poultry- 
men with running water in 
their laying houses spend less 
than one minute per day to wa- 
ter 1,000 hens, while the poul- 
trymen without running water 
spend nearly one hour each day 
watering 1,000 layers. 


Hens require plenty of fresh 
water in order to maintain top 


is a must 
the modern poultry 
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egg production. Nothing cuts 
growth efficiency of broilers and 
turkeys as quickly as a shortage 
of water. 


Running water under pres- 
sure has completely revolution- 
ized living on the farm. With 
a pump and storage tank to 
circulate the water to the vari- 
ous faucets in the home and 
around the farm, the entire fam- 
ily enjoys better health and 
greater convenience and enjoy- 
ment of the daily living. 

A completely equipped water 
system means a well, an electric 
pump, usually a pressure storage 
tank, and piping to circulate the 
water to as many outlets as de- 
sired in the farm buildings and 
in the farm home. 


The installation of a modern 
water system can be planned in 
different stages. This makes it 
easier on the budget. First, the 
well, pump, and storage tank. 
The piping can be installed 
first to service the most essential 
outlets. 


Mt. Morris Illinois 








Better Swine 


Management 


Here are 15 recommendations for 
growing and fattening swine .. . 





Condensed from Hog Breeder 


Fifteen standardized manage- 
ment recommendations for the 
growing and fattening of swine 
from weaning-to-market age 
that will be helpful to hog farm- 
ers in all 48 states have been re- 
leased by the Nutrition Council 
of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Association. 


Chairman of the Council, Dr. 
Victor Heiman, stated, “These 
recommendations are the result 
of a long, intensive study of all 
available research data and man- 
agement recommendations is- 
sued by land grant colleges, ex- 
periment stations, the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, feed 
manufacturing companies, and 
other interested parties. The 
Survey Committee has carried 
out a thorough survey, and mod- 
ified the recommendations to 
comply with majority thinking.” 

The AFMA Nutrition Coun- 
cil, composed of research men 
from 61 feed manufacturing 
companies, has worked since 


July, 1952 to arrive at a set of 
standardized recommendations 
which could be used equally 
well in all 48 states. 

Dr. Heiman continued, 
“These recommendations for 
swine represent one phase of the 
Council’s long range program to 
bring more uniformity in man- 
agement recommendations for 
all classes of livestock and poul- 
try. 

The fifteen suggestions for 
growing and fattening swine are 
as follows: 

Feeding Management 


1. The number of pigs per 
linear foot of self-feeder space 


or pigs per self-feeder hole 
should be: 
On Dry Lot On Pasture 
Weaning 
to 75 Ibs. 4 3-4 
76 lbs. to market 3 3-4 


(A ten-foot self-feeder open to 
pigs on both sides provides 20 
linear feet of feeding space.) 

2. The percentage of self-feed- 
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er space given to protein sup- 
plement should be: 


On Dry Lot On Pasture 
Weaning 
to 75 lbs. 25% 20-25% 
76 lbs. to 
125 Ibs. 20% 15-20% 
126 Ibs. to 
Market 15% 10-15% 


3. Three self-feeder holes, or 
three linear feet of mineral box 
space, should be alloted for 100 
pigs when salt or a mineral mix- 
ture is fed free-choice. 


4. For hand feeding in 
troughs, or for hand watering, 
the length of the trough per 
pig should be: 


Weaning to 75 Ibs. 75 ft. 
76 Ibs to 125 Ibs. 1.00 ft. 
126 Ibs. to Market 1.25 ft. 


(A ten-foot trough is considered 
to provide ten feet of feeder 
space whether pigs eat from one 
or both sides.) 

5. When pigs are confined 
from weaning to market, 15 sq. 
ft. of feeding floor space should 
be provided per pig if the pigs 
are fed from troughs and 10 sq. 
ft. of feeding floor space if fed 
from self-feeders. This is in ad- 
dition to sleeping space. 

6. One automatic watering 
cup should be provided each 20 
pigs. (an automatic waterer 
with 2 openings should be con- 
sidered 2 cups.) 

7. The minimum capacity 
waterer for 10 pigs per day 
should be 25 gallons in the sum- 


October 


mer time and 15 gallons in the 
winter time. 

8. The drinking water should 
not fall below a temperature of 
35 to 40 degrees Fahrenheit dur- 
ing the winter. 

General Management 


9. The area of shelter pro- 
vided should be: 

Summer Time Winter Time 

(Shade or Housing) (Housing) 


Weaning 

to 76 lbs. 7 sq. ft. 6 sq.ft. 
76 lbs. to 

125 lbs. 9 sq. ft. 8 sq. ft. 
126 lbs. to 

Market 12 sq. ft. 10 sq. ft. 


10. The use of sanitary hog 
wallows during hot weather is 
recommended. Up to 50 pigs 
can be accommodated per 100 
sq. ft. of wallow providing 
shade or shelter ds near-by. 

11. Ringing of pigs is recom- 
mended where rooting becomes 
a problem. 

12. A program of strict sani- 
tation to prevent infestation is 
recommended for control of 
round worms in swine. Where 
such a program is not effectively 
carried out, worming of pigs 
soon after weaning, and repeat- 
ed later if needed, is recom- 
mended. 

13. Effective mange and lice 
treatment is recommended at 
weaning and whenever needed 
thereafter. 

14. On good legume or leg- 
ume-grass pasture allow 20 
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growing-fattening pigs per acre weights should not be run to- 

on a full feeding program and _ gether. It is recommended that 

10 to 15 per acre on a limited- the range in weight should not 

feeting program. exceed 20 per cent above or 
15. Pigs of widely varying below the average. 





Early Development A Must 
By Karl B. Musser 


How you handle calves may be a major factor in the success of 
your dairy herd. 

Recently we visited a large herd in which there seemed to be 
lacking a thriftiness in the calves. One look at the tails was evi- 
dence that tremendous disadvantage was being placed on the calves 
by feeding a ration that scoured the youngsters to the point of 
emaciation. We found them deprived of all roughage except 
bright green alfalfa hay. While alfalfa is one of the dairyman’s 
best roughages, it is not suitable for best calf growth—young 
calves scour with it. 

In a similar case we suggested a change to some other rough- 
age, in this instance prairie hay. It worked wonders in the calf 
herd. In another, oat hay proved satisfactory, and in still another, 
the much-maligned timothy hay was the solution. We do not 
expect our young children to share the hearty so-called heavy food 
that elders eat, so why should we expect young calves to handle 
the heavy protein roughages that are fed to mature cows? 

A well-grown youngster in the herd is the first step to utiliza- 
tion of those basic things we seek in trying to build a more profit- 
able herd. The cheapest, fastest and most gratifying development 
of dairy animals is in the early part of their lives. The right kind 
of good roughage has no peer in accomplishing this. 

Guernsey Breeder's Journal 





A Chicken Can Check Your Silo — Let a chicken tell you if 
your silo is safe. That’s the advice of Stan Witzel, Wisconsin ag- 
ricultural engineer. 

Silos can have dangerous gases in them if the doors have been 
closed and some silage has been left, Witzel warns. Just to be on 
the safe side, let a live chicken stay in the silo for an hour or so 
before you try it yourself. If the chicken dies, air the silo out by 
opening it up as much as possible. The blower from the silo 
filler can be used to bring in fresh air. 













Putting on 20 Ibs. 
per Lamb 


North Dakota feeders have worked out 
a successful formula for fattening lambs . . . 


Condensed from Breeder’s Gazette 
Owen W. Hock 






















N 1916 H. K. Balthauser and The Balthauser & Moyer 
Art Moyer went into partner- lambs are purchased at from 80 
ship to feed lambs at Glendive, to 90 pounds and fed out to 100 
Mont. Twenty years later they to 110. Both black-faced and 
moved to West Fargo, N.D., white-faced lambs are fed. When 
where they have a 12,000-lamb weather permits, usually the 
feedlot. latter part of February or in 
March, special purchases are 
made of lambs for shearing. As 
white-faced lambs furnish the 
finer wool, these are the ones 
picked mostly for shearing. 


“We used to do almost every- 
thing with horses,” explained 
genial Art Moyer, active part- 
owner of the outfit. “Then we 
tried a wheel tractor, but it got 
stuck during wet months. So we North Dakota winters can be 
bought a Caterpillar HT4 _ severe and care has to be taken 
Shovel; it fits our operations with lambs that have _ been 
perfectly. We use it to pull feed sheared. “We find,” says Art 
bunks through the muddy lots, Moyer, “that by turning a num- 
clear snow around the place af- ber of shorn lambs in with an 
ter a blizzard, move grain and equal number of unshorn ones, 
clean manure from the feedlots we can prevent bunching. Each 
each summer. We even use that shorn lamb has a natural ten- 
tractor to haul bales of hay and dency to crowd between two 
to lift those 250 to 400-pound lambs that still have their wool.” 


sacks of wool onto the truck.” They have portable bunks 
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the bunk is pulled into a barn 
and under a grinder hopper. 
The grinder is fed grain from 
an auger on one side and alfal- 
fa from an elevator on the other 
side. The feed mixture is con- 
trolled by decreasing or increas- 
ing the speed of the auger or 
elevator. Each bunk is filled with 
a predetermined mixture of feed 
and then pulled to its respective 
lot, while another bunk is 
brought in to be filled. 

Hay is stacked on one side of 
the barn and grain stored on 
the other, with the grinder in 
the middle. The grain is pulled 
in from the pile by the auger 
and the baled hay can be placed 
on the elevator by one man. 

Feedlot operations are carried 
on for 10 months of the year. 
June and July are set aside as 
cleanup months, when the ma- 
nure is piled up with the tractor- 
shovel in the feedlots. Farmers 
in the area may obtain the ma- 
nure free; they don’t even have 
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hay and then at the end of the 
3 days check for gaunt lambs. 
These are poured full of water 
and then all are vaccinated for 
overeating. 

“I consider vaccination for 
overeating one of the most im- 
portant precautions in lamb 
“Although it’s not 100% sure, 
feeding,” emphasized Art Moyer. 
it does cut down considerably on 
losses.” Moyer figures his death 
loss averages 144 to 2% per 
year, but adds that it could easi- 
ly run as high as 4% if they 
didn’t vaccinate. 

After the three-day introduc- 
tion, the lambs are moved into 
a lot and fed from self-feeders 
on a ration of from 15 to 20% 
grain mixed with chopped alfal- 
fa. With each filling of the bunk 
(every 3 days) the grain is in- 
creased unti] 50-50 combination 
of grain and alfalfa is reached. 
The lambs are left on this ration 
until fat—usually 60 to 65 days. 





™ mit woyer went into partner- 
ship to feed lambs at Glendive, 
Mont. Twenty years later they 
moved to West Fargo, N.D., 
where they have a 12,000-lamb 
feedlot. 


“We used to do almost every- 
thing with horses,” explained 
genial Art Moyer, active part- 
owner of the outfit. “Then we 
tried a wheel tractor, but it got 
stuck during wet months. So we 
bought a Caterpillar HT4 
Shovel; it fits our operations 
perfectly. We use it to pull feed 
bunks through the muddy lots, 
clear snow around the place af- 
ter a blizzard, move grain and 
clean manure from the feedlots 
each summer. We even use that 
tractor to haul bales of hay and 
to lift those 250 to 400-pound 
sacks of wool onto the truck.” 
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lambs are purchased at from 80 
to 90 pounds and fed out to 100 
to 110. Both black-faced and 
white-faced lambs are fed. When 
weather permits, usually the 
latter part of February or in 
March, special purchases are 
made of lambs for shearing. As 
white-faced lambs furnish the 
finer wool, these are the ones 
picked mostly for shearing. 


North Dakota winters can be 
severe and care has to be taken 
with lambs that have been 
sheared. “We find,” says Art 
Moyer, “that by turning a num- 
ber of shorn lambs in with an 
equal number of unshorn ones, 
we can prevent bunching. Each 
shorn lamb has a natural ten- 
dency to crowd between two 
lambs that still have their wool.” 


They have portable bunks 


Indiana 
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that can be pulled behind the 
tractor. The bunks are 16 feet 
long, hold many bushels of feed 
and are mounted on old loco- 
motive boiler flues. One bunk 
will feed 150 lambs at starting 
weight and 100 lambs at finish- 
ing weight for three days. Each 
bunk is roofed to keep out snow 
and rain. 

Filling these bunks is a rela- 
tively simple operation. A chain 
connected to the boiler-flue run- 
ners is hooked to the Cat and 
the bunk is pulled into a barn 
and under a grinder hopper. 
The grinder is fed grain from 
an auger on one side and alfal- 
fa from an elevator on the other 
side. The feed mixture is con- 
trolled by decreasing or increas- 
ing the speed of the auger or 
elevator. Each bunk is filled with 
a predetermined mixture of feed 
and then pulled to its respective 
lot, while another bunk is 
brought in to be filled. 

Hay is stacked on one side of 
the barn and grain stored on 
the other, with the grinder in 
the middle. The grain is pulled 
in from the pile by the auger 
and the baled hay can be placed 
on the elevator by one man. 

Feedlot operations are carried 
on for 10 months of the year. 
June and July are set aside as 
cleanup months, when the ma- 
nure is piled up with the tractor- 
shovel in the feedlots. Farmers 
in the area may obtain the ma- 
nure free; they don’t even have 
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to load their wagons or spread- 
ers; the HT4 does it. Lately 
they have been piling up the 
manure for a year to give the 
lambs a high, dry place to stand 
on during wet, muddy weather. 
So now the farmers get their 
fertilizer from year-old stacks, 
while new ones are being built 
up. 

As soon as they arrive, the 
lambs are tested for intestinal 
parasites; treated only if they 
are infected. They start the 
lambs on a 3-day diet of wild 
hay and then at the end of the 
3 days check for gaunt lambs. 
These are poured full of water 
and then all are vaccinated for 
overeating. 

“I consider vaccination for 
overeating one of the most im- 
portant precautions in lamb 
“Although it’s not 100% sure, 
feeding,” emphasized Art Moyer. 
it does cut down considerably on 
losses.” Moyer figures his death 
loss averages 114 to 2% per 
year, but adds that it could easi- 
ly run as high as 4% if they 
didn’t vaccinate. 

After the three-day introduc- 
tion, the lambs are moved into 
a lot and fed from self-feeders 
on a ration of from 15 to 20% 
grain mixed with chopped alfal- 
fa. With each filling of the bunk 
(every 3 days) the grain is in- 
creased unti] 50-50 combination 
of grain and alfalfa is reached. 
The lambs are left on this ration 
until fat—usually 60 to 65 days. 
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Another idea: they size the lambs 
so that the peewees are not 
crowded away from the feed. 

Salt, bicarbonate of soda and 
‘ steamed bonemeal are among 
the minerals fed the lambs dur- 
ing fattening. Mr. Moyer feeds 
molasses whenever price per- 
mits. He goes on the basis that 
64 gallons of molasses equals 
one bushel of corn in food value, 
but says the lack of standardiza- 
tion of quality for molasses is a 
disadvantage. 

If there is one type of feed 
Moyer firmly believes in, it’s 
siloed grain. “It increases the 
conversion value of grain by as 
much as 20% and the lambs 
can handle it more effectively 
because the digestive process has 
already been started,” he ex- 
plains. “It’s not too hard to 
handle,” he adds. “I can get a 
pretty complete siloing process 
started in 15 days.” 

Balthauser & Moyer have real- 
ized considerable savings on 
grain purchases by taking wet 
grain. They bought 118 carloads 
of grain that had been soaked 
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in the Kansas City flood. “It had 
already been partly siloed,” Moy- 
er related. “We only lost 75 
bushels of the entire lot due to 
spoilage.” 

Lambs also have less tendency 
to overeat, or founder, on siloed 
grain, Moyer believes. They 
have little spoilage. Of course, 
the basic feed is alfalfa. The 
first cutting is the best, they 
think. It is fed chopped. 


Most of the lambs are pur- 
chased at the Union Stockyards, 
neighboring on the south. They 
also sell the lambs at the same 
place where six packers have 
their buyers. 


The Balthauser & Moyer lamb 
fattening operations aren’t lim- 
ited to the West Fargo feedlot. 
They have 7,500 lambs grazing 
on winter wheat on the western 
Kansas plains, and 10,000 more 
are feeding on Ladino clover 
and alfalfa near Brawley, Cal. 
In both the other locations they 
field graze entirely, until the 
lambs are fat enough to be 
shipped to market. 





Cash Value of Corn Silage —- The amount of corn grain in 
well-eared silage is about 4 bushels per ton, and the total digesti- 
ble nutrient content of the stalk portion of one ton of silage is 
equivalent to about 340 pounds of mixed hay. A common method 
of arriving at the price of corn silage is to rate it at one-third the 
local price of legume hay on the farm. 

Silage made from well matured corn will be 25 to 35 per cent 
higher in total digestible nutrients and dry matter than silage 


made from immature corn. 
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He Made the “Poor Farm” Pay 


Soil-building terraces, gully control, 
legumes and fertilizer restore a Ne- 
braska 
profit. . . 


farm to production and 


Condensed from Nebraska Farmer 
Tom Leadley 


OR 49 years a quarter sec- 
tion farm south of Green- 
wood in Cass County, Nebraska, 
was known as the “poor farm” 
because of its rundown, un- 
profitable condition. Then un- 
der new ownership and a sensi- 
ble, sound soil building plan, it 
began to return a profit. 


Now after 10 years of ap- 
proved farming methods, it is 
one of the most productive and 
profitable farms in the com- 
munity. In 1952, the gross in- 
come from the farm was more 
than its original cost. This is the 
story of what approved soil con- 
servation practices did to re- 
build that rundown farm. 


The story stems from the con- 
viction of John G. Armstrong, 
that farms become unprofitable 
from poor farming practices, 
primarily neglect of the soil. 
Scouting in 1943 for a good buy 
in farms, Armstrong found one 
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in Cass county known as the 
“poor farm” or poverty farm. It 
had been so classified by neigh- 
bors since 1894. The land was 
rolling, rough and gullied from 
unchecked erosion and much of 
it was.abandoned for crop pro- 
duction. 


Against the advice of his 
friends, Armstrong bought the 
farm for $62 an acre. A loan on 
the farm had been foreclosed and 
he made the purchase from the 
insurance company. Possibly he 
was sick of his bargain the first 
year because he resold the farm. 
But some defect in the title kill- 
ed this sale so he had to take 
it back. Now he is glad he did. 


When Armstrong bought the 
place a soil conservation survey 
showed only 99 acres of land 
suitable for farming. He checked 
some soil maps and found that 
the soil was basically all right so 
he began to map out a soil and 
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crop improvement _ program. 
First of all, he experienced a 
headache in finding a suitable 
renter. Prospects had heard 
about the place and shied away 
from it. He tried three different 
renters the first year until he 
found one who would stick. 


In the first year of operation 
under Armstrong’s ownership 
the tenant raised $360 worth of 
crops from the farm of which 
Armstrong received $160 for his 
share. This was barely enough 
to pay the taxes. The next year 
all crops were a failure. In the 
third year, all 99 acres of the 
cultivated land were in wheat 
from which Armstrong received 
$1,000 as his share. The farm 
was on the way up in produc- 
tion and profit. Let’s see what 
was responsible. 

The first step in a_ better 
farming program was to fill and 
smooth the gullies with a bull- 
dozer and to install small check 
dams to retard water run-off in 
the waterways. The farm had 
many small trees scattered over 
the place and some of these 
were removed and placed in the 
gullies as the foundation for 
check dams. 

Some alfalfa was seeded and 
Armstrong received two tons of 
hay from the 10 acres as his 
share the first year, but the crop 
was mostly weeds and sandburrs. 
The unused land was in sun- 
flowers, ditches and_ gullies, 


some almost a wilderness. In 
fact, an old corncrib located on 
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the farm could scarcely be seen 
in the wilderness of tall weeds. 


In 1946, Armstrong called in 
the Soil Conservation Service to 
make a survey for erosion con- 
trol. The technicians laid out 
some lines for contour farming. 
They told him to follow a pro- 
gram of contouring with check 
dams and later the land could 
be terraced. 

Beginning in 1947, Armstrong 
began a sweet clover program, 
seeding as much as 75 acres per 
year for soil building purposes. 
Sweet clover was seeded with 
wheat in the spring and plowed 
under that fall and the land 
put in corn the following spring. 


The corn began to yield bet- 
ter but the fields still had too 
many gullies for convenient 
farming and for effective erosion 
control. In due time the ter- 
races were built totalling sev- 
eral miles under Soil Conserva- 
tion Service direction, and in the 
meantime corn .yields had 
climbed to 75 bushels per acre in 
1950. 

Last year despite an unusually 
dry season the corn on the farm 
averaged about 65 bushels with 
top yields near the 75 bushel 
mark. The corn was grown on 
land previously in sweet clover 
and with a 21 percent nitrogen 
fertilizer added. Last year’s 
wheat crop on clover ground 
yielded 32 bushels after some 
hail damage but without com- 
mercial fertilizer. Wheat grown 
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in 1952 with commercial fertil- 
izer added yielded 32 bushels 
per acre. 

Armstrong’s rotation plan is 
to keep the land in corn about 
two years, then two years of 
wheat, followed with sweet 
clover or alfalfa. The farm now 
has 25 acres of alfalfa; 15 acres 
of sweet clover were plowed un- 
der last fall. There is no pasture 
nor is any livestock kept on the 
farm. 

The out-of-pocket cost in this 
soil improvement program has 
been about $4,200, Armstrong 
estimates, which included $1,300 
for a bridge across a creek which 
separates a small productive 
corner of the farm and was dif- 
ficult to reach without a bridge. 
All told, he has an investment 
of about $100 an acre in the 
land now. His net return in 
1953 will be about 25 percent 
on that investment. As previous- 
ly mentioned, in 1952 the gross 
income from the farm was more 
than its original cost. 

One significant result in in- 
creased yields came from the ap- 
plication of lime after a soil 
analysis showed a lime defi- 
ciency. It increased yields on 
both alfalfa and corn. 

The lime cost $3.90 a ton 
spread. It will last seven to 10 
years on the alfalfa field, Arm- 
strong thinks. His alfalfa is of 
the Ranger variety, seeded with 
certified seed which is_ well 
worth the extra premium, Arm- 
strong says. 


“POOR FARM” 
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On another nearby farm own- 
ed by Armstrong, lime has been 
used effectively for corn. Its use 
increased the yield 10 to 15 bush- 
els per acre above the untreated 
field, and the corn seemed to 
stand the drouth much better 
and to remain green. Both fields 
had the same amount of nitrogen 
fertilizer. 

In addition to nitrogen fertil- 
izer and lime, he hired a com- 
mercial trucker to haul some l,- 
700 tons of manure from an old 
feed yard and put on fields on 
the other farm. His _ tenant 
spread the manure. The cost 
was a little more than $2 a ton 
on the land. This was put on in 
the fall of 1952 on fields seeded 
to wheat. The succeeding crop 
was good but badly hailed. The 
manured land is now full of 
humus and looks like new soil 
while that not manured is heavy 
and, cloddy. 

A chemical weed spray, 2,4-D, 
is used on corn every year where 
fields are badly infested with 
weeds. The spray is applied af- 
ter the last cultivation. Road- 
sides and waterways are also 
sprayed for weed control. The 
worst weeds are sunflowers, bind- 
weed and buttonweed. He also 
has used the more powerful 
chemical, 2-4,5-T, on brush and 
small trees. 

Both the “poor farm” and the 
other nearby farm owned by 
Armstrong have been farmed by 
tenants Ralph Burhopp and 
Lloyd Waddle for four years on 
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a share basis. The owner receives 
two-fifths rent on grain and one- 
half on alfalfa, the owner pay- 
ing for the baling. The cost of 
fertilizer is divided on the same 
basis as crops and the owner has 
paid all the costs of hauling the 
manure. 
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the Soil Conservation Service 
surveyor told him he had ob- 
tained more soil improvement on 
his farm than on any other farm 
in Cass county. 


Mr. Armstrong is happy about 
the whole thing. What he did he 





says others can do also, and he 
is always glad to tell others how 
he did it. 


Now after ten years of oper- 
ation, the “poor farm” has 152 
acres in cultivation. In 1953, 





Need More Sheep, Fewer Cattle 


Larger farm sheep flocks may be a partial answer to lower dairy 
prices. F. J]. Giesler, Wisconsin animal husbandman, points out 
that wool prices are on the way up. And he predicts they will 
stay high. 

Mutton, the other product from a sheep flock, is also in good 
demand. Giesler says that over the years lamb prices have always 
been good. They haven’t fluctuated as much as beef and pork 
prices. Lambs can be sold directly off pasture at top market prices. 

Dairy farmers don’t have to change cropping practices to in- 
crease sheep flocks. Sheep make good use of roughage—work in 
well with grassland farming. And they can be fed a simple home- 
grown grain ration for milk production. 

The big fault with many sheep flocks today is that they are 
too small to pay their way, says Giesler. They are kept around 
merely to clean up fence rows. Giesler recommends increasing the 
farm flock to at least 35 breeding sheep. Make the flock big 
enough so it will pay to do a good job. In net income five sheep 
will return roughly the same as one dairy cow. 

University of Wisconsin 





United States Lamb Crop of 1954 totaled 20,170,000 head, 
3 per cent larger than the 19,600,000 head raised in 1953 accord- 
ing to the Crop Reporting Board. This is the fourth successive 
increase over the preceding year since the record low lamb crop 
of 1950. Although 13 per cent above the 1950 low, the lamb crop 
is still 10 per cent below the 10-year average. In 13 western States 
(11 Western, South Dakota and Texas), the lamb crop is 4 per 
cent larger than last year. Texas, the leading sheep State, has an 
11 per cent larger lamb crop than in 1953. 








Costs of Producing Maple Syrup 


If you have a sugar bush or are thinking about 
one, read this account of a Wisconsin survey .. . 


Condensed from a Wisconsin Circular 
F. B. Trenk and P. E. McNall 


EED to know the cost of 
producing syrup was dis- 
cussed at meetings held in the 
important maple syrup produc- 
ing counties of Wisconsin dur- 
ing the winters of 1951 and ’52. 
What does it cost to produce a 
gallon of syrup and what vari- 
ation in costs is found among 
neighboring producers? Can pro- 
ducers find out what makes for 
lower costs of production and 
how important to costs are such 
items as labor, containers, type 
of fuel used and extent of the 
sugar bush? 

Twenty-four producers volun- 
teered to keep the records need- 
ed for the study but only sixteen 
usable records were turned in. 
These 16 producers produce ap- 
proximately 4 percent of the 
total maple syrup production of 
the state. 

Average Investment Not High 

The average investment in 
land, sap house and syrup mak- 
ing equipment was $3,647. The 
range in investment was quite 
large, however, and indicated 


one of the reasons for the vari- 
ation in costs shown later. 


An average of 695 trees per 
bush was tapped in the spring 
of 1953. This represents 23 trees 
tapped per acre. These trees pro- 
duced 194 gallons of syrup per 
bush from 941 buckets or an av- 
erage of 20.6 gallons syrup per 
100 buckets hung. More speci- 
fically each tree produced .28 
gallons of finished syrup in com- 
parison with the state average 
of .23 gallon. 


Costs Vary Greatly 


Total costs of producing 
maple syrup ranged from $3.52 
per gallon to $19.37—the aver- 
age being $4.80 per gallon. 
These costs may be divided into 
three groups. Fixed costs ac- 
count for $1.58 of the total. 
They include the cost of 
the investment in the maple 
bush, the equipment necessary, 
and insurance. 


The allowance for the use of 
the sugar bush comprises two 
elements—taxes and a rental fig- 


Reprinted from Costs of Producing Maple Syrup in Wisconsin, 


Agricultural Experiment Station, 
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Madison, Wisconsin 
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ure for the land. Since most 
syrup producers. may now use 
the Wisconsin farm woodland 
tax law which provides for a 
yearly tax of 20 cents per acre, 
this figure was used as a tax 
rate. for every bush. This is 
about 10 cents an acre less than 
the average paid by these coop- 
erators. 

Rent for the bush was figured 
at 5 percent of the estimated 
value of the bush. This amount- 
ed to || cents per bucket hung. 
This is in line with rental charg- 
es in the Eastern states where 
larger quantities of syrup and 
sugar are produced. 

The combined cost of rent 
and taxes was 57 cents per gal- 
lon of syrup while the total cost 
of all fixed items, including in- 
surance on buildings and men 
was the $1.58 per gallon men- 
tioned above. Fixed costs by 
groups, however, varied from a 
high of $3.79 to the low of $.48. 

The second series of costs, in- 
clude labor, power, machinery 
costs and fuel. These items 
amount to an average $2.91 per 
gallon of syrup produced but 
varied between $4.30 and $1.71. 

What makes for the wide 
range in costs? Is it to be found 
in the variable costs of labor, 
power and fuel, or is it in the 
fixed costs of buildings, bush 
and equipment? Every step in 
the production of syrup repre- 
sents potential opportunities for 
reducing production costs, 
whether it be in the use of labor 
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or in the valuation of the bush. 


Labor Costs Largest Item 

Labor costs, representing 45 
percent of the total costs, are dis- 
tributed over every operation of 
the bush. Seventy percent of the 
labor is used in gathering sap 
and boiling it down. The next 
item of importance is the clean- 
up before sap begins to run. A 
little less than 10 percent of the 
total labor is used here. The 
remaining 20 percent is divided 
among the four operations of 
tapping the trees, hanging pails, 
gathering sap and getting fuel. 

There were six of the sixteen 
producers whose labor costs were 
$2.50 or more per gallon of syr- 
up produced. Five of these six 
were among the highest total 
cost groups. On the other hand, 
five of the six bushes which 
showed the lowest labor costs al- 
so showed the _ lowest total 
costs per gallon of syrup. 
No other factor had as much 
effect on the total costs as the 
amount of labor used in making 
the syrup. 

There was little in the records 
to account for the variation in 
labor costs and in its relation to 
total costs. The six operators 
showing the largest labor costs 
averaged 18 acres of bush and 
tapped 30 trees per acre. The sap 
house was in the bush in each 
instance and the average dis- 
tance from the sap house to the 
farm house was 7 miles. They all 
made wood and averaged 40 
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hours per bush in this operation. 

The six operators with the 
lowest labor costs average 21 
acres of bush and tapped 34 trees 
per acre. The sap house also was 
in the bush and the distance 
from the sap house to the farm 
house was the same as for the 
high labor cost group with the 
exception of one man whose sap 
house was 10 miles from the 
farm home. Only three of these 
men spent time in preparing 
fuel for evaporating the sap and 
they averaged 60 hours per 
bush. Two of the remaining low 
cost producers used oil and the 
third man apparently used pre- 
viously prepared supplies of 
on 


Horse, Tractor and Truck Costs 


These items vary in amount 
because of such things as the 
volume of snow which must be 
cleaned from the main trails, 
the length of haul, the topogra- 
phy of the land and the sweet- 
ness of the sap which determines 
the quantity of wood that must 
be supplied. Costs per gallon of 
these items ranged from 14 cents 
to 66 cents. One producer repre- 
sents an extreme case in which a 
heavy, county-owned snow plow 
was employed to remove deep 
snow from the main _ trails 
throughout.the bush. His costs 
came to the $1.63 per gallon. 


Range in Fuel Costs 


Fourteen of the sixteen pro- 
ducers used wood as the princi- 
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pal type of fuel for boiling down 
the sap. Two used oil and one 
used bottled gas under the fin- 
ishing-off pan. The range in 
costs was from 12 cents per gal- 
lon of syrup to $1.49—the aver- 
age being 45 cents per gallon. It 
is logical to expect that less fuel 
will be required to make a gal- 
lon of syrup from sap which 
yields 30 gallons of syrup from 
100 buckets hung than from sap 
which yields 15 gallons. 

Cost figures as supplied by the 
producers showed it cost the six 
producers with the largest quan- 
tity of syrup made from 100 gal- 
lons of sap 40 cents for fuel per 
gallon of syrup produced while 
the six with the least syrup per 
unit of sap required an average 
of 50 cents per gallon. 


The amount of time required 
to reduce sap to syrup is depend- 
ent upon efficiency of the fuel 
used as well as the sugar content 
of the sap. The producers with 
the two oil burning evaporators 
required an average of 20 min- 
utes of boiling to finish a gal- 
lon of syrup. One producer who 
used bottled gas under the fin- 
ishing-off pan produced syrup at 
the rate of 18 minutes per gal- 
lon while the average of the co- 
operators was 44 minutes per 
gallon. Apparently the use of 
oil or bottled gas reduced the 
time of finishing off the syrup 
even though it did not result in 
low total costs. 
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Sap Concentration Had Little 
Effect on Total Costs 


Apparently the sweetness of 
the sap or the amount of syrup 
produced from 100 gallons of 
maple sap had little effect 
upon total costs even though it 
required more fuel and time to 
reduce sap at some bushes than 
for others. 


This study was not sufficient- 
ly detailed to answer questions 
regarding the sap concentration 
and flow. It does show that the 
amount of syrup produced var- 
ied from 8 gallons per 100 
buckets hung to a high of 32 
gallons. Studies made in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York 
have clearly shown that there 
is some continuing or inherent 
variation in the ability of indi- 
vidual trees to produce heavy 
sugared sap. There seems to be 
three factors which help account 
for the differences in individual 
trees. These are: the ratio of the 
height of the crown of the tree 
to the height of the tree, the 
ratio of the crown diameter to 
the total tree height, and the size 
of the tree. 

This doubtlessly accounts for 
the low yield of a producer of 8 
gallons of sap per 100 buckets. 
His stand is immature, tree di- 
ameters are small, ratio of 
crown length to total height is 
less than 50 percent and the tree 
crowns, due to crowding, are 
relatively narrow. The operator 
recognizes these shortcomings in 
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his present bush, he is starting a 
program to cut out the poorest 
trees. When the thinning pro- 
gram is complete, he will be in 
a position to produce a better 
than average sugar bush because 
he is providing more crown 
space for the remaining trees 
than nature, unaided, would 
have done. 


Larger Operators Show 
Lower Costs 


When the operators are 
grouped according to the num- 
ber of trees tapped they show 
that those with the greater num- 
ber of buckets hung have slightly 
lower labor costs as well as total 
costs of producing syrup. The 
five men who hung more than 
2,000 buckets had an average 
labor cost of $1.78 per gallon of 
syrup produced and a total cost 
of $4.04 per gallon. The six men 
with less than 500 buckets hung 
showed an average labor cost of 
$2.39 per gallon of syrup made 
and a total cost of $4.71. 


Returns Per Hour Spent in 
Making Syrup 

Just how much do producers 
get for their time if credit is al- 
lowed for all costs except labor? 
The returns range from -60c to 
$2.38 per hour. In other words, 
one producer failed to get any- 
thing for his time. In fact, his 
total costs except for labor were 
60 cents per hour less than noth- 
ing. Most of the producers re- 
ceived between 50 cents and 
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$2.00 per hour while the aver- 
age amount received was $1.11. 
This is a good wage for winter 
work but probably not very re- 
warding for the number of hours 
per day put in. 

The producers who had the 
longer season, tapped more trees 
and received more for their time 
than did the producers with the 
shorter season. The six produc- 
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ers who worked their bushes 
more than 24 days during the 
season tapped an average of 785 
trees and received $1.35 per 
hour. On the other hand, there 
were six producers whose sea- 
son was not more than 20 days in 
length. They averaged 18 days 
run, tapped 696 trees and re- 
ceived 9lc an hour for their 
work. 
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Dairy Breeds Vary Gestation 


Dairy cows of different breeds vary in the length of time they 
carry their calves. But difference in breeds is just one of the factors 
influencing the length of the gestation period for a dairy cow, ex- 
plains W. R. Van Sant, Arizona extension dairy specialist. 

By knowing the average length of gestation for each dairy 
breed, a dairyman can figure a cow’s freshening date more ac- 
curately than if he uses the general figure of 283 days. Ayrshires 
and Jerseys carry their calves for an average of 278 days, Hol- 
steins—279 days, Guernseys—283 days, and Brown Swiss—288 
days. 

Heifers calving for the first time carry their calves two days less 
than older cows, on the average. A single calf is carried one to two 
days longer than twins; and a bull calf, one day longer than a 
heifer calf. Cows calving during the heat of the summer—dJuly, 
August, or September—usually carry their calves for a shorter time 
than cows calving in the early spring. And, different bulls also in- 
fluence the length of time a calf is carried. 

Arizona Extension 


Key To Quality Alfalfa Feed 


After 5-years of experiments in havesting and preserving alfalfa 
for dairy cattle feed, researchers of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture report that cutting the time between cutting and storing 
the alfalfa is the key to quality feed. Field curing is cheapest but 
makes for less quality than dehydrating, ensiling, or barn-curing. 
Dehydrating is fastest, but expensive. To the average dairy farm- 
er in the semi-humid country, silage has much to recommend it. 
Silage ranks next to dehydration as the fastest and next to field 
curing as the cheapest method. 














EIGHT STEPS TO PROFITABLE 


MEADOW PRODUCTION 


ERE are eight practices— 


based on actual research 
findings—that will aid in mak- 
ing legume-grass meadows more 
profitable. 


Forty years ago, Ohio farmers 
considered yields of from one to 
two tons an acre acceptable. To- 
day, although state averages 
have not increased much, some 
farmers consider six or seven 
tons a desirable goal. Such 
yields are being attained rather 
often on the Station farms. The 
fact that it is possible, not only 
experimentally but on private 
farms as well, attests to the 
merits of good management. 


The Trumbull County Ex- 
periment Farm is a good ex- 
ample of the results from rota- 
tions heavily weighted with pro- 
ductive meadows. A 26-cow 
Holstein herd at this farm has 
averaged 14,000 pounds of milk 
and 510 pounds of butterfat per 


Reprinted from Ohio Farm 





Recent research shows ways to make legume-grass 
meadows more profitable . . . 


Condensed from Ohio Farm and Home Research 


and Home 


cow for the last 4 years. That 
is nearly three times the present 
State-wide average. 


On the credit side also is the 
fact that higher hay yields favor 
greater grain production. On 
heavy soils particularly, corn 
prospects are more favorable 
after several years of high-yield- 
ing meadows. Then, too, all ol 
the corn can be harvested for 
grain instead of being either 
partially or entirely ensiled. 

For long-lay meadows, the 
slight extra cost of wilt-resistant 
alfalfa seed will likely be re- 
turned many times over. Wilt 
develops slowly and becomes in- 
creasingly serious after the sec- 
ond year. Sometimes farmers 
mistake wilt symptoms for win- 
ter killing. But generally the 
trouble can be avoided by plant- 
ing the resistant varieties. 

Good meadows are especially 
necessary on dairy farms where 


Research, Wooster, Ohio 
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grass silage, high quality hay 
and luxuriant pastures are nec- 
essary for economical and profit- 
able milk production. 


The soil conserving qualities 
of good meadows are well 
known. It might be wise to con- 
vert to almost complete grass- 
land farming. Individual farms 
may even find this satisfactory 
in the more level areas. 


1 Adapt Drill for 
Band Seeding 


High on the list of profitable 
practices are those which aid 
the farmer in getting good 
stands of legumes and grasses. 
This applies particularly to al- 
falfa in straight seedings or in 
mixtures. The few dollars it 
takes to adapt drills for band 
seeding will pay off in seed 
saved and increased assurance of 
good stands. Individual plants 
get off to a vigorous start, thus 
enabling them to survive un- 
favorable conditions better than 
seedlings from the _ broadcast 
method. 


2 Topdress with 
Phosphate and Potash 

High yielding meadows re- 
quire large amounts of minerals. 
A 5-ton crop of hay removes 
50 pounds of phosphoric acid or 
the same amount as in 100 bush- 
els of corn. A like quantity of 
hay removes 150 to 200 pounds 
of potash or 2 to 3 times as 
much as the small grains and 
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several times as much as corn 
when the stalks are left on the 
field. 

A low phosphoric acid fer- 
tilizer (12 per cent or less) at 
a low or moderate rate on small 
grains will fail to supply enough 
P2O0® for them and for one year 
of meadow. (250 Ibs. 3-12-12 fer- 
tilizer contains 30 Ibs. P2O5). 

Higher analyses coupled with 
higher rates may still be inade- 
quate for more than one mea- 
dow year. (400 Ibs. 0-20-10 con- 
tains 80 lbs P2005). The return 
of cornstalks and a reasonably 
good manure program will usu- 
ally supply the potash needs of 
a l-year meadow. 


3 


Make Consumption 
Equal Production 


Meadows are most profitable 
when production is fairly well 
correlated with probable con- 
sumption. Large annual ex- 
cesses to plow under are ques- 
tionable. Barn capacity, farm 
size and labor supply are some 
of the factors that determine 
limits of meadow production on 
any farm. Because of the high 
investment needed for equip- 
ment, some farmers resort to 
custom work and cooperative ef- 
fort among themselves to lessen 
each farm’s machinery charge. 
4 Spray for 
Crop-Damaging Insects 
Insects take an unwarranted 
toll of forage crops each year. 
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Research has shown, however, 
that yields may increase one- 
half ton or more an acre for 
each spray used in the control 
of insects. Provided the evi- 
dence shows that the insects are 
in the field in sufficient quan- 
tities, first year meadows will 
benefit from spraying for spittle- 
bugs. Likewise, control of leaf- 
hoppers on any age meadow 
where summer yellowing of al- 
falfa occurs will help make 
meadows more profitable. 


5 Harvest Early 


To bring the greatest return 
in feeding value, meadow 
grasses and legumes should be 
harvested before they have 
passed their peak of growth. To 
delay cutting too long deprives 
livestock of highly digestible nu- 
trients which would be present 
more abundantly in choice 
early-cut forage. County agri- 
cultural agents can supply infor- 
mation on best harvest dates for 
the various grasses and legumes. 


Rotate 

the Grazing 

Rotation grazing utilizes for- 
age more completely than con- 
tinuous grazing and permits re- 
covery between grazing. Alfalfa 
longevity is favored; better qual- 
ity pasture is available daily for 
animals. More vigorous alfalfa 
offers greater “drought insur- 
ance” for summer pasture. 
Rotation grazing becomes 
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a more limiting factor. The 
more specialized the grazing, 
the more completely the forage 
is utilized. 
7 Keep Soil at 

Near Neutrality 


Long time tests have proved 
that inadequate liming is false 
economy. A soil reaction test 
of approximately pH 7.0 is 
quite satisfactory for most leg- 
ume-grass meadows and _ pas- 
tures. Although there-is little 
danger of overliming, you 
should know your soil. Take 
advantage of testing services, 
and when lime is needed con- 
sider it as a deposit toward good 
soil productivity. 

8 Long-Lay Meadows 
Boost Yields 


On farms where heavy forage 
production is a necessity, long- 
lay meadows increase the pos- 
sibility of profit. The wide 
range of choice provided by al- 
falfa, alfalfa-grass, and alfalfa- 
Ladino-grass mixtures permits 
intensive grassland culture any- 
where in Ohio. Red clover is 
less useful, as it is a biennial 
and largely disappears after one 
year of hay. 


Yields of perennial meadow 
plants tend to increase in yield 
after the first year. Good man- 
agement, and adequate fertiliza- 
tion are essential if these larger 
yields are to be maintained over 
a period of years. 




















Twin Crops in the Pines 


Tree farmers of eastern Washington are proving that grass 
and trees can be companion crops on same managed acres. . . 


Condensed from American Forests 
Albert Arnst 


N eastern Washington, tree 

farmers are proving that grass 
and trees can be companion 
crops on the same managed 
acres. Harvesting prime cattle 
and sheep as well as sawlogs 
from forest lands is no longer a 
theory, says these practical-mind- 
ed land managers. Both forage 
and timber can be grown as sus- 
tained-yield products “without 
getting in each other’s way.” The 
list of companies with successful 
range management programs 
proves that. 

High on the list of tree farm- 
ers who have been doing pioneer 
work in teaming up grass and 
trees is the J. Neils Lumber 
Company. 

“Our range management pro- 
gram has been considered very 
successful. We plan to continue 
it, because it has helped pay 
carrying charges on timber lands 
being held over for a second 
crop, as well as building up the 
forage resource.” 

That’s the report from Gen- 


eral Manager Walter Rathert, 
who helped initiate the project 
14 years ago. 


The J. Neils Lumber Co. con- 
tracts annual grazing rights on 
97,584 acres to 20 permittees, 
who run 2591 cattle and 2160 
sheep on designated grazing 
blocks. 

During the development 
period this overall range im- 
provement program called for 
expenditures totaling about 
$20,000. Approximately half of 
this amount was for fencing to 
control livestock “traffic,” $3000 
for reseeding of depleted ranges 
and $4500 for water develop- 
ment. Other expenses included 
a range rider’s cabin, a portion 
of his salary and administrative 
costs. Tax payments are not in- 
cluded. 

During the 14-year period in- 
come from grazing fees exceeded 
the range improvement and 
operating costs by about $40,000, 
an annual net return of approx- 
imately $2800 on the direct 


Reprinted by permission from American Forests, Washington, D. C. 
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range program expenditures. 
This is a pay-off of about three 
cents an acre. It helps defray 
county and state land and fire 
protection taxes and the com- 
pany’s own fire prevention pro- 
gram, all of which have aver- 
aged about nine cents an acre 
yearly. 

“The problem area which first 
started J. Neils foresters think- 
ing about range management 
possibilities was the Plateau 
block. This is a gently rolling 
tableland. The company owns 
some 30,000 acres in this unit, 
which is in a transition eastside- 
westside forest type, with a high 
percentage of Douglas in the 
original stand,” says Rathert in 


his review of the original prob- 
lem. 


In a 1938 
senior class 


grazing survey the 
of the College of 
Forestry at the University of 
Washington recommended that 
the 30,000 acres of cutover com- 
pany land in the Plateau block 
be retained for timber produc- 
tion. Stressed was the import- 
ance of making the leased for- 
age resource help defray annual 
fire protection and tax costs. 
But the report also pointed 
out that if this were to be done, 
present grazing misuse would 
need correction. Abuses specific- 
ally cited included dissipation of 
the range cover, browsing and 
trampling of natural reproduc- 
tion and appearance of erosion 
scars. This was almost an ulti- 


October 


matum—“if you don’t manage 
the range, you may not get a full 
tree crop.” 

In late 1938 the Soil Conser- 
vation Service also became inter- 
ested in the company’s land-use 
problems. Preliminary inspec- 
tions indicated possibilities for 
range management demonstra- 
tions on the Plateau block. In 
early 1939 range examiners com- 
pleted a detailed survey of 67,- 
000 acres in the Plateau block, 
including J. Neils and other 
ownerships. 

In this report were many 
range depletion indictments 
which were typical of any that 
might have been made in any 
area before timber cutting prac- 
tices were fitted to good for- 
estry and before state slash dis- 
posal requirements had _ been 
scaled down to promote preser- 
vation rather than destruction 
of young timber growth and for- 
age crops. 

“The list was long: earlier 
clearcut logging and_ broadcast 
burning of slash; concentration 
of livestock in meadows; lack of 
adequate water development 
and poor salting plans, result- 
ing in improper stock distribu- 
tion; overgrazing through tres- 
pass because of lack of fences 
and other controls; abandon- 
ment of small farms; overgraz- 
ing fostered by a leasing system 
based on a flat rate per acre, 
without control as to the num- 
ber of stock per acre; bedding of 
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sheep more than one night in 
one place; close herding of sheep; 
salting near water sources,” sum- 
marizes Rathert. 

Local custom _ sanctioned 
“open range” grazing by stock 
without number or seasonal con- 
trol. Stockmen could run live- 
stock on unfenced property be- 
cause there was no state herd 
law. The fencing of private 
range wasn’t tolerated by live- 
stock men as a group. Many 
areas were grazed by both sheep 
and cattle several times in a 
season because lessees were not 
protected from trespass by ad- 
jacent lessees’ livestock. 

Cattlemen could lease a water- 
hole and graze the surrounding 
country from this “home” unit. 
Most grazing started in March 
before the beginning of spring 
growth. Forage plants were 
either trampled or pulled out. 
Extreme intermingling of own- 
ership complicated trespass con- 
trol. 

Mismanagement had depleted 
85 percent of the range’s vegeta- 
tive types, with another 12 per- 
cent in still poorer condition. 
Carrying capacity averaged 
about 14 acres for a sheep sea- 
son or 70 acres a cow season. The 
browse-shrub type comprised 19 
percent of the range and con- 
iferous timber 64 percent, the 
latter mostly an overstory of 
Douglasfir remaining from the 
pine logging of previous years. 

To cure these range ailments, 
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it was recommended that actual 
carrying or “eating” capacity of 
the land be used as a basis for 
livestock use, with reductions to 
be made after mutual discus- 
sions. Conversion of the leasing 
system to a per head basis also 
was suggested, with a rate ad- 
justment producing approxi- 
mately the same annual grazing 
revenue. 

Other proposals included: set- 
ting of opening and closing 
dates; use of range mostly for 
sheep; spring, summer and fall 
use, with special attention to be 
given in the spring to range 
readiness; better stock distribu- 
tion through proper salting, 
fencing and water development; 
use of a range rider to patrol 
fences, count stock, check tres- 
pass, carry out salting plans and 
break up cattle concentrations; 
reseeding of overgrazed mead- 
ows. 

This spelled new opportunity 
for the land! 

Company officials and Soil 
Conservation Service  techni- 
cians explained the range im- 
provement plan at community 
meetings held with local permit- 
tees. Emphasis was placed on the 
expected build-up in range car- 
rying capacity. Permittees were 
convinced that their ultimate 
welfare was in controlled graz- 
ing. 

As a result, cooperative land- 
use agreements were worked out 
between J. Neils as landowner, 
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the permittees as operators and 
the Department of Agriculture 
as technical agency. 

The plans called for many 
physical improvements. These 
included development of water 
sources, construction of drift 
fences and cattleguards, and es- 
tablishment of range exclosure 
plots to study range recovery. 

Permittees and the company 
paid for fence posts, fencing, 
cement water troughs, cattle 
guards and construction materi- 
al. Some labor assistance was re- 
ceived from a Soil Conservation 
CCC camp. Technical supervi- 
sion was provided by company 
and Service men. 

Copies of the grazing plans 
were furnished to the company 
and permittees. Each included 
soils and range-type maps, with 
grazing units blocked out by 
seasons and carrying capacities. 
Grazing practices were itemized. 

A restricted grazing season 
of 414 to 5 months was provid- 
ed. Spring turnouts were to be 
gauged by ‘vegetative readiness, 
ordinarily in late May or early 
June, instead of March. 

In 1940 the Underwood Soil 
Conservation District was or- 
ganized by ranchers to carry 
on conservation work started in 
the country. War-time years 
slowed down the physical im- 
provements that were planned 
and also resulted in a shortage 
of manpower for adequate fol- 
low-up and maintenance work. 


October 


But today the accomplishment 
record is impressive; something 
new has been added to the pine 
lands! 

According to General Mana- 
ger Rathert, the range improve- 
ment program has been carried 
forward intensively. Physical im- 
provements now include 45 
miles of drift fence, enclosing 
14,000 acres of managed range 
lands; 19 developed water 
sources; five cattle guards; three 
test plots; and a range rider’s 
cabin on the Plateau block and 
grazing area. 

Particularly successful and 
beneficial has been the range 
riding program. “Cow-poke” Ed 
Jones has proved efficient in 
this roving assignment. Hired 
cooperatively by J. Neils and 
the Glenwood Cattle Associa- 
tion, which was organized in 
1946 by 16 ranchers in the Glen- 
wood Valley, Jones puts in his 
full time inspecting fence lines 
and checking range use. He lives 
in his cabin on the Plateau 
block and stays with the cattle 
during their grazing period on 
the various pastures. 

Chief Forester Elmer Lofgren, 
sums up the record for Jones’ 
effectiveness. 

“For the first time in the 
memory of permittees, trespass 
stock almost reached an absolute 
minimum after Jones went on 
duty. His looking after cattle 
at calving time has paid off in 
larger calf crop. Cattle came off 
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the range in much better condi- 
tion, which means a better mar- 
ket price.” 

It is estimated that to date 
the carrying capacity of the 
managed range has been stepped 
up at least ten percent. 

In contrast, other unmanaged 
adjacent ranges have deterio- 
rated to wasteland with no car- 
rying capacity. Company offi- 
cals believe that ultimate range 
capacity can be doubled in a 
20-year period. 

On the tree growing side of 
the picture, Forester Lofgren re- 
ports an increase in natural re- 
stocking from 48 to 68 percent 
stocked in a 20-year period. A 
snag falling program has been 
carried out, with about 8000 
snags felled to date; approxi- 
mately five percent have had 
salvage values. 

“A total of 219 acres of ex- 
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perimental pine plantations 
have been established since 
1939, with about 155,000 seed- 
lings set out. The first plot of 
23 acres in 1939 proved that 
such plantings were feasible. 
Trees in that area today are 
about 15 feet high, with an 
average survival of over 90 per- 
cent. Complete grazing protec- 
tion’ was given this area during 
the early years,” says Lofgren. 

Other phases of the program 
include the seeding of old log- 
ging trails, skid trails, landings, 
old meadows, and other suitable 
areas for grass growth. 

Fences and water holes are be- 
ing put in. “Riding fence line” 
is now a tree farmer’s chore. 

Pine trees and grass get along 
well, say these eastern Washing- 
ton land managers. It means 


‘ more land at work, producing 


income dollars. 


% 


Acre of Corn Silage Produces Ton of Beef 
One acre of corn silage, supplemented with cottonseed cake 
and mineral, produced 2310 pounds of gain on 400-pound calves 
used in testing winter rations at the University of Missouri. 
Fed at a rate of 80 per cent full allowance, the calves fed corn 
silage made an average daily gain of 1.22 pounds and required 
1643 pounds silage and 104 pounds of cottonseed cake for 100 
pounds gain. The yield of silage was 19 tons per acre. 


Two other lots of calves were included in the test. 


One fed 


on alfalfa hay and mineral mixture gained at the rate of near one 
pound a day. The other, fed on ground corn cobs, blackstrap 
molasses, cottonseed cake, vitamin A concentrate and mineral mix- 
ture, averaged 1.07 pounds daily gain. 





University of Missouri 


Three Ways to Easier Silage 


New Jersey farmer finds ways of mak- 
ing silage which reduce the costs .. . 


Condensed from New Jersey Farm and Garden 


UTTING up silage is an 
easier job now at the Moe- 
bus Farm near Clinton, New 
Jersey. Here’s what 50 farmers 
saw there on a recent tour: 
Bisulfite is used as a preserva- 
tive and applied with a home- 
made device that cost Moebus 
only about $3. It consists of a 
milk can to hold the powder, a 
couple of pipe nipples, a gate 
valve and piece of radiator hose. 
Two steel cables attached to 
a false front of his wagons pull 
the load off. A third cable goes 
forward over a pulley, and back 
to the roller and pulls the front 
back in place. It takes only a few 
minutes to pull in, unload and 
be ready to refill. 
Moebus has telescoping 
tongues on his silage wagons. 


They slide in or out, making it 
unnecessary to move the tractor 
or wagon to hitch or unhitch. A 
snap catch similar to the auto- 
matic coupling on model trains 
is engaged by merely backing 
up the tractor. 

Visitors were told that Moe- 
bus’ 75 cows get almost all their 
roughage from only 50 acres of 
top yielding forage stands. Fer- 
tilizer was applied after first 
cutting. An 0-12-24 was used to 
maintain high potash levels for 
legumes. To stimulate grasses a 
5-10-10 was used. 

John Baylor, Rutgers exten- 
sion agronomist, pointed out 
that some preliminary research 
results show that best use of fer- 
tilizer is obtained by top dress- 
ing after first cutting. 





Reprinted by permission from New Jersey Farm and Garden, Sea Isle City, New Jersey 





AS EXPORT STIMULUS, USDA WILL STUDY MILK 
RECONSTITUTION possibilities in the Far East. The plants 
could be built in Asian countries by local governments or per- 
sons, or by United States private enterprise. A reconstitution plant 
utilizes modern methods for processing butter-oil—the pure fat 
of milk—with powdered nonfat dry milk solids and water to make 
whole fluid milk of high quality. Each plant established could 
provide a market for from 800,000 to 1,000,000 pounds of United 
States dairy fats a year. 
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A California farmer finds wholesale 
raising of dairy heifers profitable . . . 


Condensed from California Farmer 


Les Dodd 


. D. KINDY, Riverside County 
California, has developed an 
interesting business of raising 
replacement heifers for land- 
short dairymen in the Los An- 
geles milkshed. 

He takes the heifers from the 
point where commercial calf 
raisers usually stop and grows 
them out in palm-shaded dry 
lots, on desert-grown hay, until 
they are ready to freshen. 

The operation is established 
on a commercial feed-lot basis 
as dairymen contract with Kindy 
to grow their own heifers. He is 
paid only for the pounds of gain 
that he puts on, weight in, 
weight out basis, at the nearest 
respective scales, with no shrink. 
The fee is based on hay prices 
which figure out to 20 cents per 
pound of gain as of last Febru- 
ary 1. If the price of hay changes 
materially, the fee is increased 
or lowered. 

Kindy says that his charges 


Reprinted by permission from California Farmer, 





Cows Are Made in This Heifer Plant 





are at a fairly even rate. The 
sliding scale contract is a pro- 
tection against extreme price 
changes. Kindy feeds his own 
hay, raised on 360 acres that he 
farms, as far as it goes, and pur- 
chases hay when his supply runs 
out. The land is devoted to hay 
and cotton about 50-50. 

The calves are accepted when 
large enough to live on hay, at 
about 400 pounds, and get noth- 
ing else, except cull vegetables 
when those are available. Some 
500 to 600 are fed year round in 
three lots holding about 150, 
175 and 210 head. The number 
depends on. the size of the heif- 
ers. Kindy does minor veteri- 
nary work free of charge but the 
cattle owners pay for medicine 
or veterinary bills if a doctor is 
needed. 

The heifers are bred at 26 to 
30 months of age and are taken 
back to the various dairy ranches 
when they are close to calving. 


San Francisco, California 
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The plan has been progressing 
now for two years and the dairy- 
men seem to like the arrange- 
ment. At least they keep coming 
back with more heifers. 

One secret of the business can 
be described as plain good man- 
agement. For instance, Kindy 
has been working with dairy 
cattle for many years and knows 
how to feed and care for them 
to make them grow. 

He spends about one hour a 
day walking through the lots 
watching the heifers. In other 
words, he anticipates troubles 
before they become serious. He 
fertilizes his hay in a way that 
gives it greatest feeding value 
and allows him to make superior 
gains. He pets the calves and 
keeps them so gentle that they 
are very little trouble to handle 
or break to milk. 

The yards are dusted from the 
windward side to control flies. 
Pink eye and pneumonia are the 
most trouble but both are treat- 
ed quickly to prevent spreading 
through the herd. 

Excellent gains are obtained 
in this climate, using the strong 
feed grown there. Some dairy- 
men indicated that their heifers 
matured close to six months 
ahead of equivalent growth in 
the coastal area. 


October 


Kindy’s ranch is located near 
the mountains on the west side 
of the valley, near the opening 
of an ordinarily dry canyon. 
However, that innocent looking 
slash in the mountains dropped 
a cloudburst on Kindy’s ranch 
two years in a row, an incident 
that might occur once in 50 
years. It got 500 bales of cotton 
once, 80 acres of hay another 
time and cut the ranch all to 
pieces. 

“In short, it set me back about 
$75,000 in two years,” Kindy 
said. “I was out of operating 
capital and, more or less in des- 
peration, hit upon this dairy 
idea to help hold things together 
and get back on my feet. We’re 
still experimenting—actually— 
but it seems to be working very 
satisfactorily. It isn’t a job for 
an amateur. I’ll guarantee that,” 
Kindy said. 

It looks easy, but Kindy has 
handled dairy cattle so long that 
it is relatively simple for him. 
He has tried green-chop feeding 
but found that he could make 
better gains on dry hay. “Also it 
takes a skilled mechanic to keep 
a field chopper running regular- 
ly,” he said. “I’m not advocating 
what anyone else should do, but 
I know what works the best for 
my setup.” 





Woodpeckers are going soft, says the Wisconsin Department of 


Agriculture. 


It seems the birds prefer digging corn borers out of 


corn stalks to hammering on tree trunks for a meal of beetles and 


worms. 














TRACE MINERALS IN 


ANIMAL PRODUCTION 


Within recent years much new light has been thrown on the 


need of trace minerals in animal feeding. . . 


Condensed from Farm Management 


| x THE old German proverb 
“We are what we eat” applies 
to the human animal—and nu- 
tritional research is making this 
more evident every day—it is 
even more true of the herbivor- 
ous, or non-meat eating ani- 
mals which through their body 
tissue or their milk supply us 
with food. 


There are several reasons why 
we know more about the func- 
tions of soil minerals in produc- 
ing vigorous, healthy food-sup- 
ply animals than we do of their 
part in human nutrition. First, 
the herbivorous animal must 
get all the essential nutrients 
from plants, and plant tissue 
analysis can rather accurately 
establish the presence of various 
minerals and in what quantity. 
Meat-eating animals can and do 
get undetermined quantities of 
minerals from the meat tissue 
they consume. For example, car- 
nivorous animals usually get 
adequate sodium and chlorine 
from the animal tissues they eat. 


Herbivorous animals must usu- 
ally receive salt supplements to 
provide these essential elements. 

Second, nutrition studies are 
easier to control in cows, sheep, 
pigs and chickens than in hu- 
mans. The control animals are 
expendable. It is also easier to 
analyze the content of their ra- 
tions and keep accurate records 
for comparison. 

Third, the plant-eating ani- 
mals are closer to the soil, are 
more directly affected by soil 
and plant deficiencies than is 
man. The smaller variety of ani- 
mal diet makes deficiency dis- 
eases show up quickly in them. 

Let’s look at the generally 
recognized mineral needs of our 
food-producing animals and see 
how they are tied up with the 
presence or absence of these 
minerals in the soils which pro- 
duce the feed eaten by these 
animals. 


Thirteen Vital Minerals 
Some 13 different minerals 
have been definitely established 


Reprinted by permission from Farm Management, 4511 Produce Plaza 
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as necessary to animal life. 
These include chlorine, especi- 
ally as associated with sodium 
in common salt. Counting the 
two mineral elements of salt, 
there are seven major and six 
minor or trace minerals vitally 
necessary in animal nutrition. 
The 13 are calcium, potassium, 
sodium, chlorine, magnesium, 
phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, 
cobalt, manganese, copper, iron 
and zinc. 

Any rancher or farmer will 
quickly recognize the part 
played by two of these minerals, 
calcium and phosphorus. They 
are essential to the formation 
of bones and teeth. But the soft 
tissues of the body, muscles, 
nerves, blood also contain min- 
erals, in fact the entire 13 listed. 
This means that minerals are 
necessary for respiration, circu- 
lation, digestion, reproduction, 
motion and all the other life 
functions. 

Just because some minerals 
are classified as major and oth- 
ers minor does not mean that 
the minor are less important be- 
cause they are contained in 
smaller quantities in the feed 
or in the animal body. Regard- 
less of the quantities ordinarily 
present in feeds or required by 
animals, if a certain mineral is 
needed, even in the _ tiniest 
amounts, then lack of it may 
produce just as bad results as 
a shortage of a major mineral 
such as calcium or phosphorous. 


October 


While this report is primarily 
concerned with the trace miner- 
als, every animal producer 
should understand and know 
how to supply the common ele- 
ments needed in greater 
amounts to produce vigorous, 
healthy gain and resistance to 
disease. These are: 


SODIUM AND CHLORINE. 


These two, perhaps more than 
any other common elements, 
must be added to the rations of 
herbivorous animals. Common 
salt will provide these elements 
and they are generally needed 
except where animals are grown 
within very short distances of 
the seacoast. Normal require- 
ments can be met by feeding 
from 144% in the rations of 
chickens and pigs and 1% in the 
rations of cows. Self-feeding is 
usually adequate in the case of 
cows and pigs, but at the begin- 
ning of a self-feeding program 
salt-starved animals may need 
added amounts. 

Protein utilization, feed effi- 
ciency and maintenance of ap- 
petite depend on adequate salt 
intake. Sodium makes up 93% 
of the body bases and chlorine 
is the chief mineral element in 
the stomach acid. Small wonder, 
then, that salt supplements are 
considered one of the basic prin- 
ciples of good husbandry. 


CALCIUM And PHOS- 
PHORUS. For obvious rea- 
sons, this pair of “major” ele- 
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ments is important to all forms 
of livestock. Normally, they are 
added as a supplement, usually 
steamed bone meal, dicalcium 
phosphate or deflourinated 
phosphate. If only calcium is 
needed, ground limestone, oys- 
ter or clam shell will do. 

There are a few local areas 
where a phosphate deficiency is 
severe enough to cause animal 
disease. Kenneth Beeson says, 
“An abnormally low level of 
phosphorus in the soil and in 
many forage crops is the most 
widespread and economically 
important factor of nutritional 
troubles in grazing animals.” 


To correct these deficiencies 
he recommends direct feeding of 
the supplements listed above, 
but he also points out that it 
is practical in many deficient 
areas to increase the amount of 
phosphorus in the soil. The 
result is forage of higher nu- 
tritive value. 


Trace Minerals 

SULPHUR. This common 
element is used in the animal 
body as a part of certain amino 
acids. These acids are building 
blocks of proteins as we now 
know them. The sulphur-bear- 
ing amino acids are important 
in carrying on the body’s nor- 
mal oxidation processes. Sul- 
phur is also found in insulin 
and in several of the B complex 
vitamins. It is contained in the 
skin, hair and wool, and makes 
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up | to 2% of the ash content . 
of milk. 

Fortunately the stockman 
need not concern himself with 
this element. There is no evi- 
dence of any benefit from feed- 
ing supplements of sulphur, 
either as such or in the form of 
epsom salts. The usual animal 
rations contain sulphur in the 
form and apparently in the 
quantity needed. 


POTASSIUM. This abundant 
mineral is found in the red cells 
of blood and in the muscle tis- 
sues generally. It also functions 
in heart action. Though it is 
required in abundant quantities 
by plants in its fertilizer form, 
potash, it is usually classed as a 
minor element in animal nutri- 
tion. 

Fortunately it exists in great 
quantities in many soils and 
where it is deficient it can be 
applied with other common fer- 
tilizers easily and at low cost. 
Thus, for all practical purposes 
the stockman can forget it. 


MAGNESIUM. This element 
is found in bones, muscles and 
in the enzyme system responsi- 
ble for carbohydrate burning 
or metabolism. Though the 
body seems able to adapt itself 
to low levels of magnesium, ex- 
treme deficiencies in diets of ex- 
perimental rats have produced 
tetany and death. A disease, 
grass tetany or grass staggers, 
has been reported in cattle and 
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it has been generally attributed 
to a magnesium deficiency or 
imbalance of this element with 
calcium. 

According to Lundquist of 
WSC, magnesium is rather 
abundant in ordinary mixed ra- 
tions. In those occasional areas 
where grass tetany is suspected, 
he recommends making sure 
that magnesium is actually in- 
volved. If it is needed, it should 
be used until symptoms disap- 
pear, but not fed routinely as 
a supplement to ordinary ra- 
tions. 


Thus, we have seen that of 
our family of 13 minerals need- 
ed to sustain animal life, four 
are generally considered major 
elements, and of the minor ele- 
ments, sulphur, potassium and 
magnesium are not too import- 
ant as far as feeding is con- 
cerned. The remaining six— 
iron, copper, cobalt, manganese, 
iodine and zinc—are important 
in feeding though not always 
necessary to add in supplement- 
al form. 


IRON. A lack of iron in a 
ration causes anemia. Copper 
and cobalt deficiencies are asso- 


ciated with the same symptoms. 


Chief symptoms are lack of ap- 
petite, unthriftiness, harsh or 
dead haircoat, reduced repro- 
duction, disturbed digestion 
with diarrhea and general ner- 
vousness and pallor. Iron is 
found in the body in minute 


October 


amounts, but it is an essential 
element in the red pigment, or 
hemoglobin molecule of the red 
blood cells. Copper is essential 
to the formation of hemoglobin 
and without it red cell building 
cannot take place. 


Iron is rarely deficient in 
diets of adult animals, but it 
should be provided for young 
stock, especially pigs which are 
raised in confinement. The de- 
ficiency can be avoided by pro- 
viding clean soil and sod for the 
young pigs. Or, if they must be 
raised in confinement and show 
signs of anemia, most practition- 
ers recommend painting the 
udders of the sows with ferrous 
sulphate. Add one pound to one 
gallon of water and swab the 
udder with a paint brush. The 
iron sulphate contains enough 
copper as an impurity to supply 
that element. 

Anemia also affects calves and 
lambs where the milk produced 
for these young animals is low 
in iron and copper. On low iron 
intakes animals may suffer from 
internal and external parasites; 
they respond to iron supple- 
ments of less than 50 parts per 
million in dry matter of the 
ration. 


COPPER. In addition to 
working with iron in building 
of hemoglobin, copper is neces- 
sary in high molybdenum areas 
to protect cattle and sheep from 
molybdenosis or molybdenum 
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poisoning. This mineral is tak- 
en up in poisonous amounts by 
plants growing in soil contain- 
ing an oversupply. The use of 
phosphorus in the animal body 
is disturbed by a deficiency of 
copper and such diseases as 
rickets may occur. Wool forma- 
tion, too, is dependent upon 
copper nutrition and the use of 
a vitamin called choline may 
also depend on adequate copper 
intakes. 


Copper deficiency is not a 
common problem in forage 
plants. Copper is available as a 
supplement and may be pro- 
vided in trace mineral premixes 
for mixing in grain. A proper 
dietary level of five to ten parts 
per million in the dry matter of 
the ration is adequate unless 
molybdenum is present at levels 
above one part per million. 
More than this quantity of 
molybdenum makes additional 
copper necessary to protect 
cattle from molybdenosis. 

COBALT. The essential vita- 
min B12 contains approximate- 
ly 4% of cobalt and it is likely 
that farm animals use cobalt in 
this form. Vitamin B12 is for 
the formation and metabolism 
of hemoglobin. Cobalt also has 
a slight growth stimulation ef- 
fect on some animals. Rumi- 
nants have a greater require- 
ment than poultry or swine, and 
deficiencies exist in many parts 
of the country, though not to 
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a harmful extent in the Pacific 
slope. 
Deficiency Symptoms 
Symptoms of animals suffer- 
ing from this deficiency are 
those generally associated with 
anemia, such as, poor appetite, 
rough hair coat and general ap- 
pearance of unthriftiness. 


If a known cobalt deficiency 
exists, add one quarter pound 
of cobalt sulphate per ton of 
grain mix. 


MANGANESE. This trace 
mineral is needed by the animal 
body for several intricate oxida- 
tion changes. According to some 
authorities,—it is essential for 
tissue formation of ascorbic acid, 
or vitamin C. There is evidence 
that vitamin C is needed for re- 
production as well as normal 
growth and bone formation in 
livestock and poultry. Lund- 
quist tells of an experiment on 
which he worked wherein bulls 
on a manganese-deficient ration 
produced semen of poor quality. 


In chickens, manganese has 
a part in the prevention of a 
perosis disease, commonly called 
slipped tendon. 


The amount of manganese 
available in various species of 
plants and in the same plants 
grown on different soils varies 
considerably. The content in 
plants grown on acid soils is 
higher than in plants grown on 
alkaline soil. Soils deficient in 
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manganese do exist in the seven 
western states but they are gen- 
erally associated with orchard 
crops (peaches, apricots and cit- 
rus) rather than in the grass, 
grain and legume - producing 
areas. 

Hence, most standard concen- 
trate rations for livestock will 
be adequate in manganese 
counts as will most western pas- 
tures. Lundquist raises an inter- 
esting question on this latter 
point. He wonders about the 
possible effect of forcing grass 
production through irrigation, 
and what it may be doing to 
manganese content and its pos- 
sible effect on the sterility prob- 
lems which have been brought 
to his attention recently. He 
has a survey planned to see 
whether chemical analysis in 
areas suspected of trace element 
deficiencies will reveal manga- 
nese problems. 


The part manganese supple- 
ments play in livestock nutri- 
tion is so complex that it is as 
yet difficult to establish definite 
deficiencies in western rations. 


But in poultry rations, one 
quarter pound of manganese 
sulphate is recommended for 
each ton of feed. In areas of 
known manganese deficiency in 
cattle, rations containing 15 to 
25 parts per million of dry mat- 
ter should prove adequate. 


IODINE. This element is 
needed by the thyroid gland to 
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perform its function of making 
absolute necessity in the animal 
body for controlling the rate at 
which fuel is burned. A defi- 
ciency produces striking changes 
in livestock such as big neck or 
goiter in the case of lambs, 
calves and colts; hairless pigs in 
the case of swine; and in most 
animals, weak offspring which 
may be dead or too weak to live 
at birth. 


Stockmen should watch care- 
fully for this deficiency, but 
iodine should not be added 
where a deficiency does not 
exist. Excessive amounts are 
harmful. 

Fortunately, deficiencies of io- 
dine can be easily corrected in 
animals as in humans through 
feeding iodized salt containing 
about .007% iodine. Since io- 
dine is easily oxidized by ex- 
posure to air, sunlight and rain, 
be sure to purchase the stabil- 
ized form containing sodium 
thiosulphate. 

All of the western states ex- 
cept Arizona, New Mexico and 
western California are in the 
so-called goiter belt so stockmen 
in all but these regions should 
keep careful watch for the tell- 
tale symptoms. 


ZINC. A deficiency of this 
mineral is more important in 
plant life than in animal, but 
it is known to affect the rate of 
intestinal absorption and has 
been a factor in sterility of un- 
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known nature of cattle. It is 
difficult to develop an experi- 
mental ration low enough in 
zinc to cause symptoms. In ad- 
dition, zinc is so widespread in 
nature that it is not a problem 
of the livestock feeder. 


There are other minerals 
which play a part in plant and 
animal growth, but for practical 
purposes those listed above seem 
to be all that need concern the 
farmer or rancher. And many 
of these offer little or no pro- 
tection to western farmers be- 
cause of the character of our 
soils. Also, carefully planned 
and balanced fertilizer pro- 
grams help obtain the highest 
nutritive quality in western feed 
and food crops. 

Principal value of fertilizer 
programs in producing highest 
nutritive quality in forage or 
hay is not the changes in min- 
eral content in the plant which 
they bring about. Rather, the 
value is in the higher propor- 
tion of legumes in a fertilized 
pasture. For example, the calci- 
um content of timothy hay is 
about .4% and of alfalfa about 
1.7%. The cobalt content of al- 
falfa and other legumes is also 
several times higher than that 
of timothy growing in the same 
field. In fact, many technicians 
feel that cattle or sheep will 
never suffer a deficiency of cal- 
cium or cobalt where 50% or 
more of their forage is legumes. 
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In summary, then, most au- 
thorities agree that trace miner- 
als are essential in animal nu- 
trition, that proper rations pro- 
duced on non-deficient soils pro- 
vide the minerals needed and 
that where known deficienciés 
in the ration exist trace miner- 
als may be added either as a 
pre-mix for mixing in grain or 
as a trace-mineralized salt. But, 
when fed as mineral supple- 
ments, they must be added at 
careful concentrations for com- 
plete safety. 


Some enthusiasts have recom- 
mended adding trace minerals 
to the soil on the general as- 
sumption that soils are deficient 
in all trace mineral elements. 
Paul Phillips, University of Wis- 
consin biochemist, says this 
would be wasteful. 


“At the present state of our 
knowledge” he told a group of 
feed men, “the application of 
trace minerals as a soil fertilizer 
in order to insure proper 
amounts in the crops produced 
thereon is costly, wasteful, and 
unnecessary as far as feeding 
livestock is concerned. It has 
been amply demonstrated by 
many experiment stations and 
investigators throughout the 
world that the direct addition 
of mineral elements to the ra- 
tion of livestock is a sound eco- 
nomic practice when mineral 
elements are needed.” 
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BEEF CATTLE 

Feeder Calves Nov. 
Dwarfism Nov. 
New Beef Breeds_._.....-.-.~.Dec. 
500 Beef Club Se 
Baby Beef 











Weivh Sires and Calves___...-.--Jan. 


Beef Outlook for ’54.....-~. — * 
Truth About Dual-Purpose 

Cattle Feb. 
Beef Costs Down 20% 
Efficiency in Beef Production.March 
Production Testing Beef Cattle April 
Self-Service for Steers. M 
Hurry-Up Hormone 
A Good Herdsman 





Cattle Gains Too Costly? 
This Feeding Game 


CONSERVATION 

Old Stuff in Old World 

Christmas Trees for Eroded 
Land 

udging Land 

a for More Farms_-Dec. 

Remade Farm Dec. 

Your Farm Pond 

Conservation Farmer 

Brush Patch to Seeded Field-.-sJan. 

Grass Waterways. Feb. 

Water Storage is Good Business_Mar 

Improvements Unlimited May 

Washington County 

Poverty Ridge 

Built Back His Farm 

Failure to Success_..._...--.---- Aug. 

Way to Stop Gullies. 


CROPS 

Stop Wheat Rust ?_...-- —- 
Control Corn Rootworms . 
Thicker Stands, More Corn__..Feb. 
200 Bushels Per Acre Corn...March 
Weed Control in Corn i 
Control of Corn Insects --- April 
Band Seeding Legumes -~May 
Hybrid Seed, No Detasseling a 
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Artificial Nov 
20,000 Ibs. of Milk Per Man____Nov. 
Calf Factory—~- Dee. 
Dairy Muddle 
Marks of Good Milker 
Watering Feed 
Raise the Calf 
World Record Dairy Herd 
Pamper the Dry Cow 
Paying for Solids—Not Fat 
Heavier Calves, No Scours..._Feb. 
Milk 8 Times A Day Feb. 
New Approach to Mastitis._.__..Feb. 
Your Grain-to-Milk Ratio...0March 
Herd Management and 

Fat Yield March 
Simplify Milk Inspection ~~~ April 
Artificial Breeding A 
Dairy Price Supports. 
Test Tube Magic 

















Milk 84 Cows in 2 Hours______Aug. 
Frozen Semen 
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FARM BUILDINGS 
Self-Feeding Silo..........__ ~March 
Larger Cow Stalls 
New Cow Barn May 
Dry Lumber on the Farm_.....May 


FARM MANAGEMENT 
Farm Land Prices Nov. 
Farm Problems in 50’s_...._._____ Nov. 
Check Farm Fire Insurance.__Nov. 
Safety is No Accident_____.____ Nov. 
Rural Fire Protection 
Farm Leasing Practices 
Planned Farming Pays 
Ownership. Father to Son 
Farmland Price letdown 
How To Save On Income Tax__Feb. 
1954 Outlook 
Ease The Squeeze in 
No. 1 Farm Problem 
Do Farmers Face Complete 

Control ? March 
Balanced Farming Wins_.....March 
Biz Business on 120 Acres .___April 
Judge Efficient Farming ~—---April 
Million Dollar Club April 
How to Buy a Farm Taxwise —_April 
Something for the Boys 
Fire Hazards 
Four Heads Better Than One__..May 
Your Farm Lease 
Careful Credit 
Need a Lawyer? 
Chores Done Peacefully 
Better Buy Than Labor 
425 Farmers Own Farm June 
Whv Farm Half the County __June 
Don’t Follow the Season 
Class Leader Farming 
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Tailor-Made Equipment__._____ ..Dee. 
Ancient Irrigation Syvstem_____ —— 
Save Money on Motors 

Farm Fire Department 

How Ta Pensir Tractors 

How Not to Drive a Tractor _..March 
When To Buy Machinery ~ April 
Power Feeding 
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FFFEDS 

Cook Feed for Finish_._.m.__Nov. 
Feed More Forage___.......____ Nov. 
New Wav Grass Stlaxe——____ 
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1958 


. 1958 
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Feeding Molasses to Dairy Cattle. Feb. 
Real Value of a Dairy Feed____Feb. 
Prving Hay at Hominy Hill_..March 
Grass Silage Cuts Costs March 
Supplements Help Roughage____April 
Coarse Grain or Fine June 
Quality Feeding Program _____June 
Grind. Mix Own Feed 
Feed More Roughage 

Feeding Molasses 
Do Vo-Ag Students Get 

Training? 
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FERTILIZERS 

Big Yie Nov 
ae Fertilizer by Air__—-Dee. 
New Fertilizer Needs Test-_--~- Jan. 


Doubled Pasture 
Money Grows on 














Handling Liquid Manure_--_-_-May 
Anhydrous A May 
Leaf Feeding June 
FORESTRY 

Father-Son Forestry. ~~--Nov. 
Bigger Sugar Trees. Dec. 
Plant Pines May 
FRUIT 

Pick-Your-Own Harvesting_._...Dee. 
Tomorrow's Fruit Varieties_____-_ Jan. 
Don’t Miss Roadside Profits____Feb. 


Field Brome in Orchards ~..-April 
Fork Lift Orchard Truck. May 
Changing Nature in Orchard____Aug. 


HAY AND HAY CROPS 








Yellowed Alfalfa? ~...-----_.. April 
Hay Drying May 
Big Change, Haymaking-. -...~-_ May 
Beat the Weather -~.....--... une 
Grasslands, Fertilizer Use  ....June 
HOGS 

Soybean Oil Meal Nov. 
$300 Acre from Pork_---......__ Dec. 
Ten Good Hogs Per Sow-------- Dec. 
Modern Hog Feeds___---.- ~~~. _J Jan. 
Report on Hybrid Hogs......-- Feb. 
Keep Swine Thrifty.......... " 
Weigh Pig Litters...........- March 


201 Ib. Hogs in 4 Months_.._._March 
15 Recommendations for Hogs._Mar. 


Feeding Antibiotics ~......__ April 
Double Bonus Meat Hogs ----April 
Pigs On Sows too Long?------ May 
Peseding Your Pigs ............ June 
ee 6 Te De ectencunanted June 
$1,000 A Month from Pigs ~_-.June 
IRRIGATION 

Irrigation Makes Grass... -_- April 
More Than Crop Insurance... _ May 


Irrigation, Income Insurance ~_June 
INSECTS and INSECTICIDES 





Disease Kills Japanese Beetle____Jan. 
Lick Alfalfa Pests arch 
Powder Post Beetle.......--- March 
Control Hay Insects ~.----~---- April 
Control Mormon Crickets -—- --April 
Vegetable Insects._.......------ May 
PASTURES 

$1000 An Acre Pastures ?__.._Nov. 
Keeping Up With Grass_..__- _ 
Kentucky 31 Fescue 





Succeed with Hay and a 


Grass, Your Best Crop... ._--- _-Feb. 
All-Grass Rotation_.......~-- March 
Hauled-In Pasture .......-.~-- April 
Daily Rationed Grass_._._.---~-- May 
66 Sq. Miles Pasture_......---- Aug. 
POULTRY 


Compare Poultry Coste... ov. 
All-Mash for Layers..-...-~.~~-- Dec. 
Premium Prices for Eggs------- Dee. 
Gander at Goose 

Latest on Broiler Feeding------ 
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INDEX 
Turkey Pinfeathers. --..Feb. 
1968 Methionine for Broilers.....- March 
1968 3 Men, 54 Motors ............ April 
1954 Better Job with Poultry --~-April 
Poultry Pasture May 
1954 Fryers Find Ready Sale_......_._May 
1954 Blaisings Choose Turkeys ~~~. June 
1954 Production Testing Broilers ~...June 
1954 Turkey Growth Factors.._._--~- ug. 
Whip Coccidiosis._............. Aug. 
1958 SHEEP and GOATS 
953 Lamb Picture Brighter______Nov. 
1954 Misery for Sheep-.._..__.._..-...Dee. 
Raise More Sheep Jan. 
Creep Feeding Lambs_-......... Feb. 
1958 Lamb and Eggs ------------ April 
1954 Judging Sheep ---------------- April 
1954 Ewe Testing May 
1954 Before You Start with Sheep ~-June 
1954 Sheep Money Back Year__~_.--- Aug. 
1954 SILAGE 
Preserve Grass with Bisulfite April 
1954 Grass Silage Stacks, Trenches__-_ 
1954 Making Trench, Stack Silage —— 
1954 Bisulphite Salt on Silage_._--_~-_ Aug. 
1954 SOILS 
1954 Judging Land... ~--Oct.-Dee. 
Ready for Dry Weather.-.---- Dec. 
1958 Right Way to Drain Feb. 
19538 Deep Plowing For You-_---.- March 
1958 More Profit, Soil Testing...._.-- May 
1954 Improve Soil Tilth -.---------- June 
1954 Know Soil Before Subsoil__---_- Aug 
1954 VETERINARY 
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1954 Bad Health Symp Feb. 
1954 Livestock Medicine Chest._._...March 
1954 Bloat Can Kill March 
1954 Milk Fever and Vitamin D....March 
1954 Foot and Mouth Disease -_- April 
1954 Are You Feeding Hardware? ~-April 
1954 Careful Young, Fresh Grass_...May 
1954 How Not to Calve A Cow -___June 
Phenothiazine Pays in Beef_____ Aug. 
3 eee Aug. 
1954 Cleaning Cows After Calving_._Aug. 
1954 WEEDS 
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Weed Killer Equipment ------ April 
New Weed Killers___.......-._- May 
oon New Vine Killer________----__- Aug. 
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1954 Homesteaders, 1958_...-......___ Oct. 
1964 Mirage Flats_ Oct. 
1964 4-H ing Eye Dogs Oct. 
Story of FFA — 
4-C in Haiti 
1958 What’s Happening to Weather- — 
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1953 Acres Unlimited___...._..______Jan 
1953 = The Quarter Horse.......-...- Feb. 
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1954 Christmas Tree Farming-.....--Feb. 
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October 


Best Farm Books for Your Library 


We checked sales records of a company that sells more than 700 different 
farm books and selected the most popular titles. Here they are, plus a 
few new titles we know will be popular. You can select from this list 
and be confident that you are getting the very best. 


Send your orders to Farmer’s Digest, Box 404, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. Add 
20c per book to cover U. S. postage. Add 50c to $1.00 per book for foreign postage. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Beef Cattle by Roscoe R. Snapp. Fourth 
edition. Covers every phase of feeding 
and managing beef cattle. New methods 
of calculating rations and estimating feed 
required to winter or fatten cattle. Also 
grass silage, artificial insemination, vita- 
mins, antibiotics and hormones, etc. A 


big *book. 642 pages. For stockman’s 
EE $6.50 
DAIRY CATTLE 


Dairy Science By W. E. Petersen. 
Second edition, 1950. By a recognized 
authority. Tells how to buy your herd, 
how to produce high quality milk. Chap- 
ters on breeding, grass silage, milking 
parlors, producing Grade “A” milk, etc. 
695 pages. Completely indexed. Well 
iMustrated. For every dairyman ....$6.50 

Cowphilosophy By Mark Kenney. Second 
edition with “Herdsman’s Corner”. Hol- 
stein-Friesian World. A best seller since 
1939. Required reading for dairymen 
$3.00 


Judging Dairy Cattle By E. S. Harrison. 
Published 1950. Author has a remarkable 
record in selecting and developing high 
producing dairy cattle of all breeds. 
Photographers are well known. Prosperity 
of dairyman depends on his skill in select- 
ing foundation stock and daily observa- 
tion of his herd. For developing this skill, 
this book is an important help. 132 large 
pages ...... $4.25 


Dairy Cattle, Feeding & Management 
By H. O. Henderson. Revised 1950. Writ- 
ten for the student, but a valuable guide 
for practical dairymen. Indexed for easy 
reference. Detailed information, easy-to- 
use. More than 100 pages on feeds alone. 
557 pages $5.00 














FEEDS 

Feeds & Feeding, Complete and 
Abridged By Frank B. Morrison. Eighth 
edition, published 1951. Present in 


simple terms most essential facts con- 
cerning animal nutrition, feeding, care 
and management of farm animals. Large 
edition covers wider field, provides more 
tables. Most popular farm book ever 
published. Latest facts about nutrition, 
including vitamins and minerals as well 
as proteins and rations. Abridged edition 
with 631 pages $3.50 
Complete edition with 1200 pages....$7.00 


CROPS 





Hunger Signs in Crops. Features ac- 
curate color photographs showing crops 
growing without essential plant foods and 
minor elements. Covers field, hay, and 
vegetable crops. Check your crops 
against these pictures and spend fertilizer 
money mosi effectively. -............... $4.50 


Crop Production: Principles & Practices 
By Ahigren and Delorit. Latest, most up- 
to-date text and reference book on farm 
crops. Authentic information about all 
common crops. Published mid-year 1953. 
Simple language. Completely referenced 
and cross indexed. For farm use, best 
book on the subject in our opinion....$4.50 


Identification and Judging of Crops, 
Weeds, Diseases By Wilson & Larson, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. Wire bound. Guide 
te crop judging and identification.  Il- 
lustrates and describes most important 
crops, weeds, diseases. Simple language 
used. Covers crops, 26 different grasses, 
13 different legumes, etc. More than 
300 different plants identified. 65 pages 
$1.25 
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ORDER THESE BOOKS FROM FARMER'S DIGEST, 
include 20c per book to cover postage 


SHEEP 


Sheep Science By Kammlade, Univer- 
sity of Illinois. Published 1947. Currently 
most popular book on sheep. Everything 
from equipment, feeding and breeds to 
selection and purchase of feeder lambs. 
A comprehensive book well illustrated 
and indexed. 534 pages ........ ceacusiiebedl $6.00 


SWINE 


Raising Swine By Deyoe and Krider. 
1952. Latest, most up-to-date. Especially 
for the farmer. Helps solve problems 
from financing to selecting markets. How 
to start swine business, select and purchase 
hogs, choose breed. P'aces emphasis on 
efficiency of production, using records, 





etc. 446 pages $5.00 
Swine Management By Arthur L. 
Anderson, lowa State College. Brand 


new book. 530 pages and 176 illustra- 
tions. Crammed full of important and 
useful data. Efficient methods, judging, 
kinds and types of breeds, problems of 
breeding are covered .......................- $4.00 


PASTURE & HAY CROPS 


Grasses & Grassland Farming By Hi 
W. Staten. Especially for farm use. 
Emphasizes grasses and legumes as 
cheapest, best feed. Quotes facts, figures 
and experiences of individual farmers. 
Gives much technical information. 400 
pages with illustrations, charts, diagrams 
and pasture calendars ..................... $6.00 


FARM MANAGEMENT 


How to Make Your Farm Pay By Ma- 
lone, lowa State College. A_ practical 
guide for midwest farm operators. Helps 
you make correct decisions to produce 
profits. Discusses basic principles for 
successful farming. Well illustrated and 
easy to read. Covers livestock, getting 
started, type and size of farm, farm plan, 
marketing etc. 370 pages ................$3.75 


Farm Business Management By Robert- 
son and Woods. 1951 edition. Deals with 
opportunities in farming from soil to 
sales. Helps measure, analyze and ad- 
just your farming program for most profit- 


able practices. Deals wit) problems of 
beginning farmer, renter, farm owner 





Financing the Farm Business By Dug 
gan and Battles. 350 pages. Illustrated 
1950. Most practical and useful book on 
farm finance ever written. How to get 
credit needed to lease, buy or operate 
a farm without burdening with debt 


$3.00 


Law & The Farmer By Beuscher. In our 
opinion, finest book of its kind. Case 
history approach, makes it interesting 
from cover to cover. Helps prevent legal 
aches, pains and expenses. Deals with 
buying and selling farms, leasing farms 
inheritance, borrowing money, signing 
notes, etc. One book every farmer should 
have. Helps you make sound decisions 
and stay out of trouble with your neigh- 
I I SI wvrceincnccercrercereee . $4.95 





VETERINARY BOOKS 


Livestock Health Encylopedia By Ru 
dolph Seiden. A practical book for stock 
men. How to recognize, prevent and 
successfully control diseases and para 
sites. How to choose drugs, disenfect- 
ants, insecticides, feeds and fe«d sup- 
plements. Newest recommendations for 
guarding and improving health and value 
of livestock. 3700 entries giving quict 
to-the-point information in understandable 
form. One animal cured can pay for this 
book several times. 614 pages ........ $7.50 


Veterinary Handbook for Cattleman By 
J. W. Bailey. Published 1952. Covers all 
cattle troubles and diseases. Includes 
causes, preventions, symptoms and treat 
ment. Plus information on care of cows. 
calves and bulls in sickness and health 
Fully illustrated, up-to-date in every 
respect. 275 pages ee 


The Artificial Insemination of Farm 
Animals By Enos J. Perry. 1952 edition. 
Most complete and authoritative book on 
subject. Covers problems of servicing 
and improving stock, collecting semer 
and Inseminating. Actual instructions you 
can use to artificially breed dairy cattle 
sheep, goats, horses, swine, etc.....$5.00 





NEW CORN HARVESTING 
MACHINE MAY 
LET YOU 


WINTER BEEF 
CATTLE FOR 
$6 A HEAD 


Here’s a new idea and tremend- 
ous savings for wintering beef 
cows and young stock. A new ma- 
chine, introduced by J. |. Case 
Company of Racine, Wisconsin, 
combines a corn picker and silage 
chopper. You pick your corn when 
the ears contain about 35% mois- 
ture and the stalks about 70%. Ears 
go to the crib to be dried mechan- 
ically. Stalks and leaves go to the 
silo. If you pick late, corn stover 
can be used for bedding. 

At lowa Experiment Station, this 
type of harvesting got close to 7 
tons of silage an acre. On a dry 
matter basis, this will run 7 to 8 
percent protein where 100 pounds 
or more of nitrogen was applied 





ahead of corn planting, according 
to Bob Garst of Coon Rapids, lowa. 
He believes total cost for the op- 
eration would be about $19 per 
acre. Figure corn picking at $5 per 
acre, then the silage costs only $2 
a ton. 


Using this low-cost silage and 
seeding the corn land for fall rye 
pasture, Mr. Garst believes you can 
winter a beef cow for about $6. 
Normal cost in his area is about 
$25. 


It's a new idea you can check 
this winter and consider for next 
year. Look for a longer article on 
the same subject in next month’s 
Farmer's Digest. 








